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A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The United States owes its greatness to 
its general education. Not only the classes 
but the masses get good schooling. Never 
before have the schoolrooms, grades, high 
schools and colleges been so crowded with 
those eager to know and understand. As 
yet we have no department of education. 
Is education of less importance in the 
United States than Indian affairs and gov- 
ernment land matters, or than labor, or 
commerce or agriculture? Is a department 
of war and another of navy a greater 
protection to our people than is general 
education? Only one thing holds the states 
together; that is mutual understanding, 
because of general education. 


There is before Congress a joint bill 
known as Senate 291 and House 5000, the 
Curtis-Reed education bill. If this bill 
is passed it will do away with the bureau 
of education, which is practically useless 
because of insufficient appropriations, and 
creat@’a department of education with a 
secretary in the cabinet. The department 
of education then would be on a parity with 
other important departments. We chal- 
lenge anyone to find in this bill any attempt 
to take matters of education out of local 
hands, or to do away with private schools. 
The whole thing is stated in Section 8, as 
follows: 


‘Section 8 (a). The department of educa- 
tion shall collect statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion’ in the several states and in foreign 
countries. In order to aid the people of the 
several states in establishing and main- 
taining more efficient schools and school 
systems, in devising better methods of 
organization, administration and financing 
of education, in developing better types of 
school buildings and in providing for their 
use, in improving methods of teaching, and 
in developing more adequate curricula and 
courses of study, research shall be under- 
taken in (1) rural education; (2) elementary 
education; (3) secondary education; (4) 


higher education; (5) professional educa- 
tion; (6) physical education, including 
health education and recreation; (7) special 
education for the mentally and physicaliy 
handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; 
(9) immigrant education; (10) adult educa- 
tion; and (11) such other fields as in the 
judgment of the secretary of education may 
require attention and study. 


“Sixth. The department shall make 
available to educational officers in the 
several states and to other persons inter- 
ested in education, the results of the re- 
search and investigations conducted by it.” 


All other arts of the bill refer to matters 
that do not in the least change the quoted 
section or the scope of the bill. 


As you may see by the above, the depart- 
ment of education would be authorized to 
make research in matters of education and 
give that research material to anyone 
interested in education. The local school 
boards or superintendents, or state depart- 
ments cannot conduct such research, hence 
the benefit of a federal department charged 
with that duty.— Successful Farming. 





ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and 
influence. Single-handed the enthusiast 
convinces and dominates where the wealth 
accumulated by a small army of workers 
would scarcely raise a tremor of interest. 
Enthusiasm tramples over prejudices and 
opposition, spurns inaction, storms the 
citadel of its object, and like an avalanche 
overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. 


It is nothing more or less than faith in 
action. Faith and initiative rightly com- 
bined remove mountainous barriers and 
achieve the unheard-of and miraculous. 


Set the germ of enthusiasm afloat in your 
plant, in your office or in your church; 
carry it in your attitude and manner; it 
spreads like contagion and influences every 
fiber of your industry before you realize it; 
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it means increase in production and 
decrease in costs; it means joy and pleasure 
and satisfaction to your workers; it means 
life, real, virile; it means spontaneous bed- 
rock results—the vital things that pay 
dividends.—Henry Chester. 





MERCER TEACHERS ATTEND 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mercer County is just about one hundred 
miles from Louisville, but Mercer County 
teachers find it possible to attend the 
Kentucky Education Association in a body. 
Mr. William Ensminger, county superin- 
tendent of Mercer County, reports one 
hundred per cent of his teachers enrolled in 
the Kentucky Education Association each 
year, and last year all but fourteen of the 
seventy teachers were in attendance at the 
Louisville meeting. All of those who were 
not in attendance had valid excuses for 
their absence. This is the kind of spirit 
that wins. Any county that shows this 
much interest will show the way to the rest 
of us. There are many counties in Kentucky 
that are keenly interested andas wide-awake 
as Mercer. Watch fora statement of their 
work. 





JAKIE HOWARD'S IDEA 


Bell County has a superintendent of 
schools who is thinking in terms of a 
constantly improved teaching force. He 
is not alone in this, for many county super- 
intendents in Kentucky are working with 
all their might to provide better teaching 
for the children of their counties. But 
Jakie Howard had an idea that he felt 
would stimulate his teachers to better work. 
He proposed to his board prior to the last 
meeting of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in Louisville that they add $3.00 each 
month to the salary of every teacher enroll- 
ing in the Kentucky Education Association 
and attending the meeting in Louisville, 
April 1928. Bell County enrolled 100% 
of its teachers in the Association and 
thirteen teachers attended the meeting in 
Louisville and are drawing $3.00 a month 
extra this year as a result of their profes- 
sional interest. Superintendent Howard 
says that he feels that the benefit to be 


derived from attending the Kentucky 
Education Association is comparable to the 


training received from summer-session 
work. He is encouraging all of his teachers 
to take advantage of the programs of the 
Kentucky Education Association and to 
attend summer sessions too. Better teach- 
ing will surely result from such a pro- 
gram. 





COMMITTEE OF TEN 


A telegram received this morning by 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the National 
Education Association, from President 
Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Missouri, 
announces the following names as members 
of the Committee of Ten to investigate the 
use in schools of materials provided by 
outside agencies or organizations: 


Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
Philadelphia public schools, Philadelphia, 
chairman: Frank W. Ballou. superinten- 
dent of schools, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, - Virginia, 
former president of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Miss Eva J. Pinkston, 
Dallas, Texas, president of the National 
Education Association’s department of 
elementary school principals; J. Stevens 
Kadesch, Medford, Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Association’s department of 
secondary school principals; C. E. Partch, 
dean of the school of education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
L. A. Pittenger, president Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; A. T. Allen, state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
North Carolina, Raleigh; David A. Ward, 
superintendent of schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware; and Paul C. Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. 


“The purpose of the committee,’’ Mr. 
Crabtree said, ‘‘will be to constructively 
study the question of how schools may 
bring themselves into closer touch with 
everyday life through proper use of the vast 
amount of material which various organiza- 
tions and agencies now have available for 
school news. The committee will also 
state the principles which should guide 
school officials and teachers in using such 
material, so that children may be protected 
from one-sided viewpoints and from exploi- 
tation for commercial advertising purposes. 


The Elementary School Curriculum 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College Richmond, Kentucky 


There is an old story with which I am sure 
you are familiar, of a colored preacher who 
for many years had conscientiously observed 
all of the tenets of hischurch. Asagecrept 
upon him, he grew weary in the practice of 
some of the rituals, but being a faithful soul, 
he was unwilling to neglect the observance 
of the doctrines of his church. He printed 
his long prayers and tacked them on the 
headboard of his bed. At night when he 
retired, he would point to these petitions 
and say, ‘‘Lord, them’s my sentiments.” 


In a discussion of the curriculum of the 
elementary school, I think I might turn to 
the investigations of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, the reports of 
the National Education Association and the 
curriculum studied of many of the cities of 
this country and by carefully deleting them 
find my sentiments on this subject. 


During the past decade, no educational 
problem has been so thoroughly investigated 
and so fully discussed as the curriculum of 
the elementary school. By reason of these 
studies, we have probably advanced 
further in curriculum construction in this 
period than along any other line. 


These investigations have been worth 
while. Some of their findings have been 
genuine contributions. Much that has 
been written, however, on curriculum con- 
struction will soon be forgotten. Of the 
thousands of pages of printed material, a few 
fundamental concepts will prevail. Quite 
a bit of material, which will improve our 
courses of study, will remain after the 
sifting process which time always makes of 
such stock. 


We have probably carried the problem 
of curriculum construction along about 
as far as we are able at this time to develop 
it. In military tactics there is always 
danger of an offensive getting so far 
ahead of the main body of the army that 
it sometimes results disastrously. Under 
such circumstances, not infrequently it 
becomes necessary to retreat from a position 
before proper defenses can be made. The 


analogy which I wish to draw here is 


perfectly apparent tome. The curriculum 
makers have gone about as far as they can 
at this time. The next problem for us is 
to secure the dissemination of the result 
of research on curriculum making. It is our 
business now to see that every teacher in 
the land is familiar with the best findings 
of the educational scientists on this 
problem. 

These new discoveries on curriculum 
making require a new technique in teaching. 
The actual problem to be solved by teachers 
is not always what to teach, but how to 
teach. The old methods of instruction will 
not suffice if the new curriculum is to be put 
into practice. 


Many years ago when Charles W. Eliot 
gave his inaugural address, he said in 
speaking of procedures in American col- 
leges, that ‘‘the practices of England and 
America are literally centuries behind the 
precepts of the best thinkers on education.” 
I would not make such a strong assertion as 
President Eliot made with respect to the 
practices of teachers in general regarding 
the problems of the curriculum of the 
elementary school; but I do believe firmly 
that the great body of teachers of America 
are fully a half century behind the best 
thought of the curriculum makers as far as 
their practices are concerned. Many 
teachers, even young teachers, are teaching 
children very much as we were taught and, 
in some instances, as our grandfathers were 
taught. The memoriter type of teaching 
the curriculum still prevails in this country. 
The textbook with the bare facts constitute 
the curriculum of most of our schools today. 
These assertions are not made lightly. 
They are made after an investigation of the 
teaching in a number of schools located in 
widely separated areas of this country. 
Time will not permit me on this occasion to 
substantiate these declarations. I can 
furnish proof if it is required. 

Our next big problem, therefore, appears 
to me to be the proper defense of the 
strongholds which our leaders have captured 
for us. We must now bring up the rear 
guard to a point where they will become 
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Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 


to find the place where he can give the most effective service. 
and attainments. 
experience in every position filled. 


Obie Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this profession and 
Somewhere there is a place for you better suited to your powers 
We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state and use expert knowledge and 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 














effective when the investigators begin to 
reconnoiter in new fields. The knowledge 
which we already have on curriculum con- 
struction must be made general knowledge 
to all teachers. They must translate this 
information into practice. The gap between 
theory and practice must be bridged. If 
we can put into practice during the next ten 
years, the best theories which now prevail 
regarding curriculum construction, we can 
advance our schools a century in a single 
decade. 


The first step in disseminating the 
material on curriculum construction is to 
lead teachers to a better understanding of 
the purposes of the elementary school. It 
does seem that every teacher would have 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
function of the school in which she teaches. 
No such optimistic view, however, can be 
taken with respect to this problem. Many 
teachers apparently have no comprehension 
of what it is all about. They are like the 
ship at sea without a rudder, which may be 
on its way without a port of entry. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary that the 
purposes of the elementary school be 
frequently restated. What then is the 
function of the elementary school? If I 
may be permitted to answer this question 
I should say: 


1. That the elementary school should 
teach children health. Health is a habit. 
I dare to say that no purpose of the school 
is more paramount than the inculcation of 
good health habits in children. The Greeks 
believed in health education. John Locke 
long ago set forth at length the principle 
of ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body.”’ So 
the teaching of health is not a new thing, 
but the modern elementary school is carry- 
ing out a health program on a scale far more 
vast than any ever conceived of in previous 


generations. By this enrichment of the 
present curriculum, the elementary school 
has advanced the health program farther 
toward the goal of idealism than ever before. 


2. The elementary school is under 
obligation to contribute to the happiness 
of boys and girls. To realize this objective 
it is essential that children should be taught 
both to work and to play. The school 
should provide jobs for its pupils that are 
of the work type. It should require 
children to complete these useful tasks that 
they may know the joy of achievement. 
At the same time it must not neglect to offer 
abundant opportunities for free and spon- 
taneous play. Individuals usually achieve 
happiness by the right diet, or mixture, of 
work and play. To teach children to live 
fully and richly should be considered as 
much a purpose of the school as to teach 
them the three R’s. Happiness is a mental 
attitude. It is usually obtained when 
conflicts are avoided. The environment of 
the school should be so wholesome that it 
will contribute to the formation of desirable 
attitudes toward life. Children should 
enjoy all the rich experiences they are 
capable of appropriating. They should so 
live that if by any misfortune they should 
be cut off in their youth, it might be said 
of them that life was worth living even for 
so short a while. 


3. The elementary school must teach 
citizenship. This involves character edu- 
cation, for the good citizen must be an 
individual of sterling character. Citizen- 
ship means more than information about 
government; it is useful and worthy living 
in a society. Life can be learned only 
through living. Citizenship grows out of 
life, is associated with life, expresses itself 
in terms of life, and can only be acquired 
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through living experiences and forming 
right habits, attitudes and sentiments of 
action while in the plastic state. The 
school should be so organized that the 
personal character of its students will 
develop just as growth is expected along 
other lines. Citizenship is made up of a 
multitude of habits, scores of attitudes and 
not a few ideals. It is the harmonious com- 
bination of a multitude of little things 
such as respect for others, giving half the 
road, unselfish service, kindliness, patience 
and gentleness when dealing with one’s 
fellows, truth-telling, integrity, honesty and 
scores of other virtues which equip one for 
social and civic service. 


4. It is one of the functions of the 
elementary school to consciously attempt 
to develop in children an attitude of 
tolerance, open-mindedness and respect for 
another’s point of view upon questions 
about which there is an honest difference 
of opinion. It is not too early to introduce 
the principles of the scientific method of 
thinking. Children should be taught to 
appreciate the value of suspended judgment 
and the necessity of collecting all data and 
rightly interpreting these before reaching 
final conclusions. Bigotry, intolerance 
and fanaticism are our national sins. Our 
schools may be partly responsible for this 
condition, for many teachers have always 
felt it was their obligation to indoctrinate 
their pupils rather than to inculcate in them 
thespiritof inquiry. Indoctrination is their 
conception of teaching. Tolerance, open- 
mindedness, good will and kindly considera- 
tion for others are qualities acquired early 
in life. They are attitudes of mind and 
habits of action. Like all attitudes and 
habits the earlier they are acquired, the 
more serviceable they will prove. For this 
reason I would have children study these 
problems on the level of their maturity 
with the same spirit the scientific worker 
approaches his more profound and maturer 
problems. 


5. It is essential that the child should 
master in the elementary school the tools of 
education. These constitute the mechanics 
on which the whole structure of education 
is based. If he is to become the possessor 


of any part of our racial heritage to which 
every normal child is entitled, then he must 
know how to read, to write, to spell and to 


figure. In time past we have over-empha- 
sized the mechanical aspects of education. 
Children were compelled to spend countless 
hours repeating meaningless symbols which 
often developed in them an aversion for 
school. Because of this fact, radical leaders 
frequently importune teachers to pay but 
little or no attention to this phase of school 
work. They apparently believe that chil- 
dren will, by some mysterious divination, 
acquire these tests. But such is not the 
case. Of course, children can be taught to 
read without making it a scourge. They 
may be taught to spell the four or five 
thousand words they will assuredly need 
without making life unhappy for them. 
It will not take much effort to teach them 
to write legibly. The simple number facts 
which they should acquire need not become 
burdensome. But these things must be 
taught in the elementary school. They are 
fundamental. Without a mastery of these 
simple mechanical processes, further prog- 
ress is impossible. They are the pass-key 
which will unlock the storehouses of the 
ages, making it possible for the possessor 
to claim that which he would possess. 
While I am thoroughly aware that these 
things can best be accomplished by setting 
the stage, shifting the scenery and permit- 
ting the child to act, nevertheless, there may 
be, and doubtless will be, times when the 
teacher will find it necessary to have 
children acquire things in a formal manner. 
I cannot go so far as the radicals in educa- 
tion and say everything must be achieved 
through an activity program: I hold that 
there are times when formal instruction is 
essential. 


The manner in which the purposes of the 
elementary school are to be achieved is a 
practical problem which every teacher 
faces. It is scarcely enough for the curric- 
ulum makers to set forth the habits, the 
ideals, the attitudes, the appreciations, the 
knowledge which children should acquire. 
An effective way of leading children to 
acquire these habits is a part of the program 
in curriculum making. Curriculum mak- 
ing and methods of teaching are so inte- 
grated that they cannot be divorced from 
each other. 


Sometimes I think educators, in their 
attempt to be original, have confused 
teachers instead of helping them. Some of 
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our leaders have urged teachers to use an 
activity program in obtaining the goals of 
instruction for which the elementary school 
is responsible; others have championed 
project teaching until the word ‘‘project”’ 
has become a panacea. Teaching by 
problems is another procedure which has 
had not a few champions. The large unit 
of study is the basis on which many would 
proceed. The type study method has also 
had its followers. I sometimes think that 
the champions of these different procedures 
are like the six blind men of Hindustan who 
went to see the elephant. All of them are 
right in some particular and wrong in 
another. They are all driving toward the 
same general ideal. Why they do not 
standardize their terms and talk in the 
same language so that the average teacher 
can understand them, is difficult to explain. 


The new curriculum must be acquired 
through the activities of children. The 
teacher will be compelled to set the stage, 
shift the scenery, and iet the children act. 
Large units of subject-matter should be 
presented instead of fragments and scraps 
as was the practice so often in the old 
school. The teacher must guide the work 
in the direction of the ideal, attitude, habit 
or information he would have the children 
acquire. Children must be taught to fro- 
pose, but not left to flounder. 


Permit me to contrast the curriculum and 
the method of teaching in the old school 
with the way in which the modern school 
would accomplish the same goal. 


Two years ago I was invited by a city 
superintendent to spend a week in his 
schools visiting the various classrooms and 
meeting with the teachers in the afternoon 
to analyze the instruction which I observed. 
Particular attention was to be paid both 
to the curriculum and methods of instruc- 


tion. I observed a fourth-grade study in 
the geography of Florida. The teacher was 
a bright, well educated young woman and 


the children were as attractive and intel- 
ligent as can be found anywhere. The 
recitation period was twenty minutes in 
length. It started somewhat in this 
fashion: 


“Children, we are to study today the 
geography of Florida. You were assigned 
to read about our state. How many have 
read the lesson?” 

All hands were up. 

“John, what is the capital of Florida?’ 

“‘Tallahassee,’’ responded John. 

“Mary, bound Florida.’”’ This was done 
quickly and correctly by Mary. 

“Name five rivers in Florida, Henry.’’ 
The speaker did not know that there was 
but one, but the child named five. 

“What are the large cities of Florida, 
Helen?” Five or six were named without 
hesitation. 

“What kind of climate does Florida 
have, Anne?”’ Now, Anne was a booster 
and she responded, ‘Fair and mild,” 
although the thermometer was standing 
that day at 93. 

“Name the products of Florida,” and so 
on, so on, and so on, until fifty-three 
questions had been asked in the brief 
period of twenty minutes and every one 
had been answered correctly. 

Was this a good lesson? If you had been 
called upon to analyze this lesson, what 
would you have said? I was not quite sure 
what I would say until, on the way to the 
teachers’ meeting, I observed a large crowd 
standing around an object of curiosity that 
was deeply interesting them. When I 
edged my way through, I saw they were 
looking at a 1902 model Ford. Nowa 1902 
model Ford is an object of curiosity if you 
have never seen one. This one had a big 
brass band around the hood. Its gears 
were entirely different from a standard car 
of today. The steering gear looked more 
like the brakes on a freight train than the 
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steering wheel on an automobile. There 
were acetylene lights on the sides that 
looked very much like lanterns. The 
brake was on the outside and resembled 
that of a four-horse wagon. But it was a 
good car and it would run perfectly at the 
rate of about fifteen miles an hour. In this 
car, I discovered my analysis of the lesson 
which I had observed that morning. 


After describing the lesson, I described 
the car. Then I drew this analogy. That 
was a good car for 1902, but a poor model 
for 1926. No one would buy it except for 
thepurpose of putting itinamuseum. Now 
the teaching I had observed that morning 
was possibly a good model for a remote 
period of the past, but it did not fit into the 


1926,model,of teaching.” It was then “up 
to me,’’ffiguratively speaking, to tell the 
teachers what did constitute good teaching 
in the modern school. ‘Now there was 
nothing wrong with the/curriculum con- 
tent of this lesson. It [is a good thing 
for the boys and girls to know the cities, 
the rivers, the climate and the products of 
their state. The trouble was that they 
were learning these facts in _ isolation. 
Learning them to be forgotten almost as 
soon as they were learned. They were not 
being related to anything, and I told the 
teachers that this was true. 


The evening before I had read in the 
paper of that city that nine hundred and 
thirty-six cars by actual count, has entered 
the city from the North. I said suppose 
the teacher had read this story to her 
children and then asked them this question: 
“Children, why are so many people coming 
to this city at this time?’’ To have 
answered that question correctly, it would 
have been necessary to have taught the 
children all about the climate of Florida, 
everything about the products of that state, 
the transportation could not have been 
neglected; the other large cities would have 
been mentioned and many other facts too 
numerous to mention. All of this would 
have been taught in a systematic way and 
the children would have had the pleasure 
of helping to solve, or at least to interpret, 
an. actual problem which was _ closely 
related to their lives. This represents the 
latest model by which we would have 
children acquire that knowledge they must 
secure. The habits and skills which they 
should acquire, the attitudes and ideals 
which they cannot neglect, the apprecia- 
tions which are so important and the’ 
information which is so valuable, are best 
procured through the solution of life 
problems on the level of the development 
of the children concerned. 


The challenge, as I see it, which faces 
those concerned with the elementary school 
today is the dissemination of the results of 
research on curriculum making. Coupled 
with this problem is the problem of instruc- 
ting teachers in the procedures which are 
to be followed in effectively transmitting 
to children what the curriculum makers 
have called good. 
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A Decade of Development 


By W. D. Jones 


Superintendent Harlan City Schools 


Ten years ago the physical equipment 
of the Harlan city schools consisted of a 
three-story brick building (with four class- 
rooms on each floor), a one-story frame 
building of four classrooms and two one- 
room frame buildings. The two one-room 
buildings were rented by the Board of 
Education. The two buildings belonging 
to the board were both located on a one- 
acre lot which was the only real estate 
owned by the board. Adjoining the school 
grounds was a one-acre vacant lot which 
the board rented for a playground. 


The enrollment ten years ago totaled 
1,166 pupils. Of this number 1,003 were 
enrolled in the first six grades. Ninety-five 
were enrolled in the seventh and eighth 
grades and sixty-eight in the high school. 
The Board of Education employed twenty 
teachers to instruct these pupils. Sixteen 
of the twenty teachers were placed in the 
first grades with an average enrollment of 
sixty-three pupils each. The other four 
teachers (the high school principal was one 
of the four) managed the one hundred and 
sixty-three pupils in the upper six grades, 
that is, seventh, eighth and high school 
grades. This was done on the depart- 
mental basis. The high school was ranked 
in class B by the Department of Education. 


Ten years ago it cost the school board 
$20,696.02 to operate the school for a 
period of eight months. This was an 
average of $17.75 per pupil enrolled. The 
average salary of grade teachers was 
$521.00 for the eight months; for high 
school teachers (including the principal) it 
was $862.00 for the eight months. 


At that time an expansion program was 
launched by the Board of Education. A 
small bond issue of $16,500 was floated. 
This was followed by another one of $32,000 
in 1921 and still another of $32,500 in 1925. 
The tax rate was also raised to the maximum 
of $1.50 per $100 valuation for current 
expenses plus a twenty-five cents rate per 
hundred for sinking fund purposes. This 


rate was maintained for a period of six 
years. With the proceeds from the sale 
of bonds and the increased revenue from 
the higher tax rate the following improve- 
ments were made: 


An auditorium (seating 850 persons), 
twelve classrooms, a manual training shop 
and two music rooms—all fully equipped 
at a cost of $75,000; a teacherage costing 
$12,000; a new four-room Rosenwald 
school for colored, costing approximately 
$10,000 including site; an athletic field 
costing $5,000; a gymnasium with locker 
and shower rooms, kitchen, sewing room, 
rest room, study-hall library, science 
laboratory and five additional classrooms, 
all fully equipped at a total cost of $55,000; 
and a playground for the grade children, 
costing together with improvements about 
$3,300. Of a total of $89,000 in school 
bonds issued to date, $42,250 practically 
half of the total will have been retired on 
January 1, 1929. 


In addition to these improvements made 
and paid for by the Board of Education, the 
school through its own activities purchased 
and installed playground equipment at a 
cost of a little more than $1,500; libraries 
for the grades and high school totaling 1,200 
volumes and costing $1,670 (both libraries 
are catalogued according to the Dewey 
Decimal System); three pianos and three 
victrolas costing $1,200; ten typewriters at 
a cost of $700 and a motion picture machine 
costing $175. The school also owns and 
operates its own book store. The office 
secretary is treasurer of all funds raised 
through the various school activities. Her 
annual report to the Board of Education 
on June 30, 1928, showed receipts for the 
year of $12,146.27 and disbursements of 
$11,714.40. Twenty-six distinct accounts 
were shown on this report. During the 
time this internal account, as it is known, 
has been in operation, a total of $51,385.08 
has been handled. 
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There are enrolled to date (October 21, 
1928), 1,969 pupils, 384 of whom are in high 
school. Including the superintendent, who 
is at present teaching two classes, and two 
piano teachers who are on a tuition basis, 
there are fifty teachers employed to 
instruct these pupils. Fifteen of them are 
high school teachers; thirty-five are junior 
high and grade teachers. The budget 
provides for an expenditure of $70,000 for 
all purposes this year. It is estimated 
that this will be approximately $32.00 per 
pupil enrolled for the year. The average 
salary per high school teacher (including 
the principal but not the superintendent) 
is $1,350; for grade teachers the average 
is $940, including principals. 


In addition to the usual academic subjects 
offered in high school, Harlan offers 
cooking and sewing for girls, shop work for 
boys, music, social science, physical train- 
ing, typewriting, business arithmetic, book- 
keeping and shorthand. The high school 
subscribes for twenty-two different maga- 
zines and periodicals. The high school also 
now holds, and has held for the past two 
years, accredited relations with the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. During the past seven years it 
has cost an average of approximately 
$65.00 per high school pupil enrolled. The 
average for the State at large during the 
same period has been approximately 
$75.00 per high school pupil. 


During the year 1927-28, the teachers 
made a total of 2,520 visits to the homes of 
their pupils. There were only 1.2 cases 
of tardiness per pupil enrolled during the 
year. The percentage of attendance as 
based on the number belonging was 90.2 
for the entire school. An average of 82 
per cent of the pupils attended Sunday 
school every Sunday during the school term. 


Plans are now under way for the erection 
of a new high school building. It is the 


hope and expectation of the Board of 
Education to have this building ready for 


use in September 1929. Perhaps few, if any, 
school systems of similar rank within the 
State have made greater progress. 





COMMANDER BYRD EMPLOYS NEW 
SYSTEM OF SPEEDWRITING 


It is a debatable question whether 
Norsemen, Danes or Chinamen actually 
discovered America, for there are no written 
records furnishing evidence of their arrival. 

Commander Byrd, in his splendid expedi- 
tion to Antarctic regions, has provided his 
men with a system of speedwriting, with 
which the details of progress, the observa- 
tions of the scientific staff, the experience 
of the investigators, as well as the daily 
life of ‘the cook and the mate and the 
captain bold’’ could be jotted down for the 
pleasure and profit of all readers. 

Realizing the importance of a uniform 
method of making and transcribing notes, 
Commander Byrd examined _ several 
systems of shorthand. Whatever system 
was chosen must be condensed into a six 
weeks period of training—that was all the 
time available for study ere the vessels 
composing the fleet sailed. 

Could a practical system be found that 
would fit this bill of particulars—that 
would save time in learning and give speed 
in note making. Miss Dearborn, the 
inventor of speedwriting, was called into 
conference and asked if her system could 
be taught in the allotted six weeks time. 
The answer was, ‘‘Yes.” 

The course in speedwriting was com- 
pleted on scheduled time. Every man so 
enlisted was furnished not only with a 
working knowledge of the method, but 
able to teach it to his fellows during the 
long voyage to the South Seas, as well as 
during the long nights of the Antarctic 
winter. 

Every sailorman or professional scout 
on that outfit understands speedwriting 
and is able to make his records quickly as 
well as read and transcribe the notes of his 
companions, whether delivered by hand at 
completion of period, or alas, buried in 
ice and snow with his body. 

Because of Commander Byrd’s foresight 
and care, posterity will not be deprived 
of the. results of this expedition because the 
records are substantially and definitely 
rendered. 
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Parent-Teacher Association from a 


Superintendent's Point of View 


By A. B. CRAWFORD, 
Superintendent of Anchorage School 


In the first place, as a superintendent, I 
want a parent-teacher association. Not 
all school men favor such an organization. 
Some principals and teachers feel that 
parent-teacher associations are more pro- 
vocative of harm than of good. More than 
one association has made mistakes but they 
were due in most instances to poor leader- 
ship on the part of school people. The 
function of a parent-teacher association is 
not executive, administrative or legislative, 
but co-operative. Any forceful superin- 
tendent can convince a parent-teacher 
association of its real function. 


Parent-teacher associations have set up 
for their guidance five worthy aims. 
Specifically they have stated these aims. 


1. To create a bond of friendship and 
fellowship between parents and teachers. 


Every school superintendent covets the 
strengthening of bonds of friendship and 
fellowship between the parents and his 
teachers. He deplores the increasing lack 
of personal acquaintance of parents and 
teachers due to increased enrollments and 
the speed of life. The realization of this aim 
rests primarily with the parent-teacher 
association. 


2. To act as a clearing-house for misun- 
derstandings and complaints in school. 


Bond issues and building programs have 
been delayed because of misunderstandings. 
There is a need of some adequate agency 
to serve as a clearing-house for complaints 
based on groundless rumors. Anchorage 
school has a parent-teacher association with 
a membership of two hundred and fifty- 
eight. If this organization understands the 
policies and aims of the school no misunder- 
standing or ill-designed schemes of op- 
ponents of education will be able to delay 
the progress of the school. 


3. To discover school needs and plan to 
meet them generously. 


Mr. E. E. Lewis points out the “‘six most 





important essentials of a good school 
system. They are—goodwill, good finan- 
cial support, good leadership, good build- 
ings, good materials of instruction and good 
teachers.” 


Obviously, a general survey of these six 
factors will reveal the needs of the school 
system and by co-operating with the school 
officials the parent-teacher association will 
have an opportunity to carry out its third 
aim, that of meeting these discovered needs 
generously. 


4. To elevate character education to the 
place that the need of the age requires. 


Glenn Frank said recently that schools 
are constantly tempted ‘‘to deal only with 
the heads of students, leaving their bodies 
and their spirits undisciplined and unin- 
spired.”’ 


The most urgent necessary reform in our 
schools today is a new emphasis on emo- 
tional development. St. Louis schools are 
committed this year to the program which 
calls for emotional development. Mr. Un- 
derwood, in discussing this problem, stated 
that ‘‘It is emotion and not intellect that 
causes crime.’’ Violent emotional reactions 
have placed the majority of our inmates 
in institutions for delinquents. 


The Boy Scouts who saluted the flag with 
tears in their eyes were better educated than 
the boys who looked at the flag and scoffed. 


The need of the age requires that 
character education be placed on a high 
plane. I want my parent-teacher associa- 
tion to unite with the school in its effort to 
prevent this important phase of education 
from being neglected. 

5. To awaken intelligent community 
interest in public education. 


America is committed to a free universal 
secondary education. It is an experiment 
which America has inaugurated and is one 
whichit cannotafford to abandon. England, 
France, Sweden and Germany are already 
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committed to the hope which lies in this 
experiment, and if America fails in the 
movement which it started, other nations 
will carry on and succeed in the field where 
America should point the way because of its 
leadership and convictions. 

There is need of intelligent community 
interest in ‘public education. Parent- 
teacher associations can awaken this 
interest. 

I want my parent-teacher association to 
adopt these five aims and apply them to the 
community in which it works. 





The surest index of a nation’s future 
is the degree in which its elementary 
teachers touch and quicken the great 
masses of its people, and this depends not 
only upon the school buildings and school 
equipment, but also and far more funda- 
mentally upon the competence of the 
teachers and the quality of the teaching. 
Among the first and foremost problems of 
a modern democracy, therefore, is the 
selection and training of its elementary 
school teachers.—W. C. Bagley. 


THEN AND NOW IN THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


THE SLAVE OF ROUTINE 


1. He organizes and manages the school 
almost entirely from his office. 


2. His teachers are told to produce 
results or they will lost their jobs. Noone 
shall say he has not made his teachers work. 

3. He runs the school according to his 
own hobbies and theories. Pupils and 
teachers must submit themselves to his 
ideas of educational procedure. 

4. He considers his original professional 
training self-rejuvenating and perpetually 
sufficient. He believes recent develop- 
ments in education to be fads. 

5. He thinks of himself primarily as an 
administrator who should not be seriously 
concerned with supervision. Petty admin- 
istrative and clerical duties absorb most 
of his time and energy. 

6. He is easily satisfied. The principal- 
ship becomes a retreat from regular teach- 
ing and a plateau of professional stagnation. 


THE LIBERATOR OF TEACHERS AND 
CHILDREN 


1. He may be found at work among 
teachers and pupils. 


2. His teachers receive practical aid and 
vital inspiration. He considers the failure 
of a teacher as a reflection upon his super- 
visory skill. 


3. He welcomes the advice and sug- 
gestions of others. By delegating simple 
responsibilities, he develops his associates 
and secures more time for the major work 
of the school. 


4. He knows that professional leader- 
ship depends upon continuous study and 
research. He admires the achievements of 
students of education and uses new knowl- 
edge in improving his everyday work. 


5. He knows that many routine duties 
are necessary, but subordinate to the 
technics of improving instruction. He 
seeks constantly to increase the number 
and quality of his supervisory activities. 


6. He is never satisfied. In the princi- 
palship he has a constant challenge to help 
teachers and pupils with their work.— 
National Education Association Journal. 
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Do College Grades Mean Anything? 


RECORDS OF SUCCESSFUL ALUMNI REVEAL AVERAGES FAR IN 
Excess OF ALL-UNIVERSITY MARK 


Do grades made in school and college 
studies mean anything? 

Undergraduates who are not making 
them may tell you that they “don’t mean 
a thing.”” They may point to Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh and observe that he 
achieved fame and success after a dis- 
appointing record as an undergraduate. 

They may point to Thomas A. Edison, or 
scores of others, and tell you light-heartedly 
that he never even went to a college or 
university. It cannot be denied that he is 
a success. 


QUESTION PROMPTS SURVEY 


If undergraduates are their co-partners 
in conversation, they will recall numerous 
football captains, editors of The Daily 
Cardinal, senior class presidents, Iron Cross 
men, in general, people who are considered 
successful in undergraduate life, who were 
decidedly unscholastic as students and had 
trouble getting near a sheepskin. 

Prodded by the recurrence of the 
question, the Bureau of Graduate Records 
and Reference, in co-operation with Albert 
Kraeger, a senior in the course in statistics, 
conducted a survey and research. Their 
answer is that there is apparently a very 
definite ‘‘meaning”’ to school grades. 


DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS 


The basis of the study was to ascertain 
what degree of correlation exists between 
high scholarship in the University and 
successful achievement in after-college life. 

To begin with, the question was asked, 
“What shall be considered as ‘successful 
achievement’?”’ : 

Many studies similar in’ nature to the 
present one have measured ‘‘successful 
achievement” in terms of money income. 
The previous ones looked up high scholastic 
averages, then sought out the owners in 
after-college life and traced their success. 





In the present instance two basically 
different procedures were followed. 


Not PICKED FOR GRADES 


A different measure of achievement was 
sought, ignoring money income, one that 
corresponded more nearly to the purposes 
of the University, more nearly to the ideals 
of service to the community and to the 
State, of the enrichment of living through 
contributions in the realms of arts and 
sciences, and of worthy careers of business 
and professional leadership. 

Grades were ignored as a starting point. 
Alumni were selected because of their 
achievement. Then their undergraduate 
scholastic averages were checked. 


CHOOSE UNIFORMLY 


With this purpose in mind, a selection 
was made of one hundred men and women 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin 
from the list of approximately two hundred 
and thirty who have appeared in the 
Alumni section of The Badger in the years 
1924-1927. 


Wisconsin graduates have been chosen 
uniformly for this Badger ‘‘Hall of Fame”’ 
by a committee of at least six members, 
representing the faculty, the students, and 
the alumni, on the basis of distinguished 
services or successful achievements in any 
field of endeavor with due regard for age 
and sex. The individuals chosen each year 
have, in each case, merited the distinction 
given them according to the composite 
judgment of the selecting committees. 


The group represents people who have 
been out of school from two to forty years. 
They are men and women lawyers, bankers, 
engineers, social workers, educators, agri- 
culturists, sales managers, journalists, 
artists, geologists, editors, supreme court 
justices, playwrights, business men, authors, 
United States consuls, physicians, scientists 
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and inventors, college presidents, U. S. 
senators, governors. 


FINDINGS STARTLING 


Mr. Kraeger took over the files in the 
registrar's office, checked every course 
taken by each one of the one hundred 
subjects, marked down every numerical 
grade, then struck an average. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
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Thirty-five of the 100 made four-year 
records which averaged between 90 and 94, 
or high good and excellent ratings; fifty 
ranged from 85 to 89, or ratings of good; 
fourteen ranged from 80 to 84, or high fair 
rating; one was below 80. And it is interest- 
ing to learn that in the last case the actual 
numerical figure was 79.9. The average 
of all was 88.4. 

From your own University experience 
you know that 88.4 as an average for a 
four-year course is high. 


QUANTITATIVE GROUPS 


For the past four years, the all-University 
scholastic average has been between 79 and 
80. In grade points, the actual average is 
1.329. These figures represent the en- 
deavor of all students in the University 
over a span of eight semesters. They are 
compiled by the regular University statis- 
tician. 

Divided into quantitative groups, the 
alumni chosen represent: business execu- 
tives, twenty-nine per cent; lawyers or 
politicians, 15 per cent; professors, 15 per 
cent; engineers, 8 per cent; journalists, 
7_per cent; farm experts, 5 per cent; 


foreign representatives, 3 per cent; and 
the remaining nine occupations mentioned, 
“unclassified,” 18 per cent. 


Fact CLEARLY APPARENT 


The scholastic averages by occupations: 
business executives, 86.8; professors, 90.8; 
lawyers or politicians, 88.4; engineers, 89.7; 
journalists, 87.3; farm experts, 88.7; foreign 
representatives, 88.4; and unclassified, 88.6. 


This study does not purport to be 
conclusive but the fact is clearly apparent 
that the frequency distribution of average 
University grades for this group of success- 
ful men and women is in decided contrast 
to the similar distribution for the entire 
body of Wisconsin graduates and under- 
graduates. 


The contention is not made that this 
study establishes an accurate correlation 
between high grades in college and success- 
ful achievement in after college life. It 
does afford strong evidence, however, that 
men and women who in their after college 
careers give proof of intelligent, construc- 
tive, recognized accomplishment are, in a 
great majority of cases, individuals who 
through native intelligence or consistent 
and persistent industry have attained 
scholarship records far above the general 
University average—The Wisconsin Alum- 
nt Magazine Nov. 1928. 








THE DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
OF TEACHERS 


For the first time within the memory of 
living men the schools of the United States 
have an oversupply of trained teachers for 
high schools. For decades a few teachers 
each year have been unable to secure 
positions, but, within recent years, the 
oversupply has become increasingly acute. 
Many appointments divisions in universi- 
ties and teachers’ colleges this year report 
scores, and in some cases hundreds, of 
teachers unplaced at the opening of school. 


The appointments offices likewise report 
an undersupply of certain types of teachers 
in the high schools; as, for instance, 
teachers of physical and biological sciences. 
Indeed, the excess of supply over demand 
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seems to exist in urban rather than in rural 
schools; for some large cities report a 
surplus of thousands of graduates from the 
municipal teacher-training institutions. 


Notwithstanding this critical condition, 
no information of sufficient scope and 
authority is available to be of use to the 
vocational counsellors and other officers 
who purpose to guide Freshmen in their 
selection of the types of teaching positions 
for which to prepare. When this impor- 
tant choice is to be made, it is left to the 
promptings of preference, if the student has 
any, or to chance, if he has no preference. 


The time has come for an analysis of the 
demand and supply of trained teachers in 
each state of the Union. We need to know 
the number of positions left vacant each 
year which require differentiated prepara- 
tion and which are filled by new entrants 
into the profession. We need to collect 
these facts annually so that trends may be 
established in order to predict the number 
of teachers which will be needed four years 
after a freshman enters a four-year course 
of preparation. Teacher-training institu- 
tions in 1928 should know how many 
teachers of each subject will be needed to 
fill the positions which will be available in 
1932. 


These requirements may be easily met 
with reasonable accuracy by statistical 
methods already developed in industry. 
Market analysis is a procedure accepted by 
all efficient manufacturing corporations. 
The number and kinds of automobiles to be 
supplied, the quantity and quality of farm 
machinery to be manufactured, the volume 
of oil products to be produced are all based 
upon analytical methods and are subject 
to forecasting techniques. In the field of 
educational administration isolated studies 
such as those of Buckingham in Ohio apply 
some of the techniques of business to the 
problems of supply and demand of teachers. 
All of these techniques should be elaborated 
and perfected. The state departments of 
education with the legal power to collect the 
information needed should, by concerted 
and continuous action, use appropriate 
techniques to place the needed information 
before teacher-training institutions. 


Once the demand has been analyzed for 
a series of years, the state must undertake 
to solve a much more delicate problem— 
the regulation of supply. At present any 
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teacher-training institution may train any 
type of teacher it pleases. If it wishes to 
eliminate the training of elementary school 
teachers and enter the high school field, it 
may doso. The reason for the change may 
simply be a desire for the increased prestige 
alleged to accompany the preparation of 
high school teachers without any thought, 
perhaps even through ignorance, of the 
needs of the state. 


The state department of public instruc- 
tion must also determine the number of 
teachers who are trained in all institutions, 
both public and private. After the state 
department has ascertained the available 
number of teachers in each subject it should 
then proceed to relate the supply of 
teachers to the vacancies found in the 
corresponding sorts of positions. In such 
cases the state department has two obliga- 
tions. It should publish the discovered 
facts for the guidance of the teacher-training 
institutions. It should also exercise either 
moral influence or legal power, if necessary, 
to compel recalcitrant teacher-training 
institutions supported by public funds to 
prepare the type of teachers which are 
needed by the schools of the state. 


Once we know with exactness what kinds 
of teachers are needed in a state, the time 
when any school may claim the moral right 
to train any type of teacher irrespective 
of the laws of demand will have passed. 
But, the immediate first step is an analysis 
of the market, and this should be under- 
taken without delay. 


W. W. CHARTERS, 


Ohio State University Educational 
Research Bulletin 





The Use of Type Studies in 
Elementary Geography 


By J. RussELL SMITH, 


Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University, New York 


) Iyhave an idea to present, but since ideas 
arise from facts, let us start with some facts. 
Consider the climate of southern Spain and 
some of the relationships of men to this 
climate. 








J. RussELL SMITH 


Southern Spain has a dry, hot summer 
with almost no rain for five or six months. 
During this season the rainless sky glares 
and the heat is intense except near the sea- 
shore. The air, hazy with dust, quivers 
and dances above the baked earth. The 
countryside becomes brown and dead, as 
vegetation languishes in summer’s advanc- 
ing drought. 

In this region nearly all of the rain falls 
in the winter. The winter has moderate 
and occasional frosts, but wheat and grass 
can grow during most of the period and the 
spring is a season of greenness, rich pastures 
and glorious flowers. 

This type of climate suits winter wheat. 
Hence, wheat is very important, and “bread 
is the staff of life.” An Old Testament 
writer who lived under the same type of 


climate at the o her end of the Mediter- 
ranean remarked that “bread is the staff 
of life’’—a statement that (to a geographer) 
is geographic as well as dietetic and biblical. 
The Eskimo or the native of the Congo 
would never have talked about bread. 


The Spanish climate does not make lush 
summer pastures. Spain is not famous for 
cows, but for its sheep which winter on the 
lowlands and are marched away when 
summer comes to graze on mountain 
pastures, for the mountains of Spain, like 
the mountains of other parts of the world, 
receive more rainfall than the adjacent 
lowlands. If the mountains are high 
enough as in the case of the Sierra Nevada 
(southern Spain), much of the rainfall 
comes as snow. This is very valuable 
because snow water runs to the valleys 
when the summer drought has parched 
them and most of the annual crops of the 
latitude have perished entirely. This snow 
water means irrigation. When this is 
possible the brown landscape of the Spanish 
valley gives place to rich oasis green. Here 
vegetable gardens thrive; and oranges and 
other water-needing fruit crops like peaches, 
apricots, and prunes are grown in frost-free 
spots on lowland or on slopes with thermal 
belts. The frosty spots capable of irriga- 
tion are given over to crop after crop of 
alfalfa, king of forage grasses. The 
irrigated valleys of Spain are famous for 
their fertility. The plain of Valencia is an 
example, and so is the Vale of Andalusia, 
whose crops, irrigated with Sierra Nevada 
snow water, have nourished the city of 
Granada for so many centuries. 


On the lowlands and slopes that cannot 
be irrigated drought-resistant crops like the 
grape and olive, the fig and the almond, will 
grow to good advantage. Hence, oil, wine 
and nuts become staples of production; in 
the diet of the people the oil replaces the 
butter and bacon of some other lands 
better suited to the cow and the pig. 
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™ The dry summer is admirable for the 
natural drying of fruits. Hence, raisins, 


‘ dried prunes, dried apricots, dried peaches 


and other dried fruits become staples of 
local food and of export. 


The ships that call at Valencia, Almeria, 
Malaga, Cadiz and other ports of southern 
Spain carry Spanish almonds, oranges, 
wine, raisins, grapes and olive oil to many 
countries in Europe and other continents. 
These products of horticulture are Spain’s 
chief exports. 


This brief summary includes the salient 
facts about (1) the climate of southern 
Spain, which is a part of its physical 
geography, and about (2) the economic 
geography of the area, along with some 
explanation of its foreign trade. 


How SHALL WE HANDLE SucH Facts? 


According to the classification of our 
State Department there are several dozen 
countries in the world. Many things that 
we might say about Spain could also be 
said about other countries whose climate 
and physical features resemble those of 
Spain. 


Whatisacountry anyhow? Itisanarea 
of land having one government. That is 
all. A country is a political unit. It is 
perfect for the study of political science, 
but the geography of which we are thinking 
studies men making a living. Making a 
living is an economic activity. For clear 
thinking in this field we need economic 


units or human-use units. Few countries 
are separate, complete, entire units in any 
geographic or economic aspect. If we take 
each country singly in turn, we will have to 
say many things over and over. For 
example, grapes, oranges and winter wheat, 
like those of Spain, grow in many different 
countries of the world where the conditions 
are like those of Spain. Learning these 
unclassified facts for country after country 
has made the geography lesson a bore to 
many a bright boy and girl. 


The scientists in many fields have been 
busily at work classifying knowledge. By 
putting together the things that were 
alike or nearly alike, the scientists have 
made types and classes of things. The 
facts of geography are much less bother- 
some when classified into groups or types. 
This may be done in many ways. 


TYPES OF CLIMATE 


Climate is one of the great geographic 
controls. During the last third of a 
century climates have been studied and 
classified by a number of geographers. 
Koeppen of Germany, Herbertson, Unstead 
and Taylor of Great Britain, and Jones and 
Whittlesey of America have all been work- 
ing along the same line. Their combined 
studies as recently published by Messrs. 
Jones and Whittlesey give the world 
fifteen types of climate—including the 
equatorial forests at one extreme and the 
Polar ice caps at the other. The location 
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of the lands having these various climates 
can be seen in the maps accompanying 
Jones and Whittlesey’s ‘“‘Economic Geog- 
raphy.” 

Since I am presenting an idea and not a 
world study, I show only three of these 
fifteen regions on the accompanying map. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN TYPE OF 
CLIMATE—A WorLD REGION 


To see the educational value of this 
classification of climates for the elementary 
school, let us give attention to the climate 
occurring in the regions marked “5”’ on the 
map. Southern Spain is in one of these 
regions, and its climate has been briefly 
described in this article along with some 
of the results. 


Long ago the European geographers 
called this the Mediterranean type of 
climate because they first got well ac- 
quainted with it in the Mediterranean 
region where it is so well displayed. 


THE TYPE AND Its USE 


Now that we have ‘n mind this set of 
geographic factors and man’s economic 
adjustments to them, we are in a position 
to utilize the great pedagogical aid of a type. 


It is true that the cosmic forces work in 
such a way that all lands on the west side 
of all continents in the neighborhood of 
30° to 40° of latitude have this type of 
climate and are, therefore, so equipped by 
nature that they can produce this group 
of crops and can produce no others to 
equally good advantage. Therefore, crop 
after crop has been introduced from the 
long-inhabited Mediterranean region to the 
five others that are shown on our map. 
Every one of them has sheep flocks, wheat 
fields, vineyards and orchards of olives, 
almonds, peaches, apricots, figs and other 
Mediterranean fruits. Every one of these 
far-flung Mediterranean lands was an 
exporter of wheat in the early stages of 
development and has advanced to being 
an exporter of fruit crops. 


This introduction of these Mediterranean 
crops has been most direct. The actual 
Valencia orange trees have been taken from 
Valencia, Spain, to start orchards of 
The Euro- 


Valencia oranges in California. 


pean raisin grape vines were taken to 
California along with the trees of the Jordan 
almond, the fig, the apricot and all the rest. 
The same thing has happened in central 
Chile; in the tip of South Africa; and in 
Australia, a continent which is supplied 
with dried fruit from irrigated orchards in 
its own region of Mediterranean climate, 
just as the United States is supplied with 
those same fruits from its region with 
Mediterranean climate. and Europe has long 
been supplied from its Mediterranean 
region. 

The likeness between old and new 
Mediterranean lands goes even further. 
As Granada thrives on the product of a 
plain watered by the snows of the Sierra 
Nevada, so San Francisco thrives on the 
produce of the great valley of California, 
watered by the snows of the new Sierra 
Nevada; and Santiago, Chile, and its valley 
thrive on Andean snow waters. The 
dependence of these fertile spots upon 
mountain water is as complete as that of 
the farmed gardens of Damascus upon 
their mountain streams. In the Antipodes 
the Mildura settlement and orchards of 
the state of Victoria, Australia, thrive on 
the waters of the Murry-Darling river that 
rises in the great dividing range of Australia. 


When the class has come to understand 
one of the Mediterranean regions fully, it 
becomes the type. With the aid of this 
type the others can be taught easily, 
quickly and most effectively. This method 
permits a great saving of time and makes 
geography much more interesting. It calls 
on the children to understand. This is a 
great aid to memory. 


In the case of the countries on the 
Mediterranean Sea, we have four peninsulas 
with similar climate, and therefore with 
similar crops. The climate type method 
makes one group or class of the Mediter- 
ranean countries. This enables the students 
to group them as they group the states of 
our own Cotton Belt. 


OTHER WORLD REGIONS 


Look at the map again. Note the 
regions marked ‘‘6.”” They have a frosty 
winter with some rain and a long humid 
summer with much rain. Here most 
Mediterranean crops fail, but these moist 
summer lands are all good for corn, cotton 
and rice. 
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The same recurrence of crops and of 
similar use by man in continent after 
continent is true of the areas of tropic 
forest (shown as No. 1 on the map) or of 
any other of the several climatic types 
which recur in continent after continent. 


THE REvIEW LESSON 


This kind of geography is capable of 
being understood. When you start out to 
teach the essential facts about several 
dozen countries as countries, it becomes 
merely a memory exercise; but when you 
have once worked out thoroughly the 
Mediterranean type, using European or 
California material as the medium of 
instruction, you can do a week’s work in a 
half hour by getting the class to grasp the 
idea that central Chile is another region 
with the Mediterranean climate, which is 
good for such and such things, which the 
student already knows, and is producing 
them because of conditions with which the 
student has already become acquainted. 

A review lesson is not the most enliven- 
ing thing in the classroom, but here is 
review with a reason, a kind of double- 
action review. Months ago, or last year, 
you taught California. Now we must 
make it come to life again in order that 
Spain may come alive, or Chile or South 
Australia. Is there any review so effective 
as this? 


THE CONTINENTS 


Why teach the continents, as continents? 
There is no good answer to this question if 
geographic unity is a guiding principle of 
your teaching. It is true the continents 
are continuous land masses, but they have 
even less geographic unity than the 
countries. Each continent is a sort of 
little world with the greatest variations 
between its different parts. In a decade 
or two, or a generation or two, we may be 
teaching in our schools such units as the 
Mediterranean regions or the tropic forest 
regions instead of such non-unified things 
as Africa and South America. It is being 
done that way now with apparent satis- 
faction in a number of colleges. I have 
been doing it with freshmen and sophomores 
since 1920. 

Even as things stand now, the idea of 
climatic types is a great aid to teaching 
geography, no matter what land units are 
being made the basis of the course. 
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NOTICE! 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
Northern Hotel. TheG reat N orthern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large 
and comfortable and you will find 
home-like environment, attentive serv- 
ice and excellent food. 


You are cordially invited to make 
this your home when in Chicago 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
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WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


This study of climate types helps the 
student to understand the reasons that 
underlie world markets, world trade and 
world investments. These things have 
made us citizens of the world almost before 
we knew it was happening. We live in a 
world with world problems whether we 
wish it or do not wish it. We cannot 
escape them. The happiness of hundreds 
of millions of men depends upon the 
solution of world problems by the genera- 
tion now studying geography. 


We are all aware of the fact that the 
peoples of all countries are tied together 
by common interests. This increases the 
importance of geography as a part of educa- 
tion. It is the place where the student is 


introduced to the world which is his home. 
We teachers have the great responsibility, 
the great opportunity, to help youth to 
understand and, above all, to get them so 
that they desire to understand the peoples 
of other lands and the problems which are 
pressing them. 
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“THE HOLY NIGHT” BY COR- 
REGGIO 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


.‘Here is Mary in the stable-cave at 
Bethlehem, with her newborn child, Jesus. 





ike Res 
Hoty NIGHT 


The shepherds with their dog have come in 
from the open fields to see him, and some 
of the angels who sang at his birth have 
lingered to wonder over him. Joseph in 
the background is trying to lead the 
donkey farther away. Meanwhile, Mary 
bends over her little child with adoring love. 


This is the first satisfactory representa- 
tion of a baby in the whole history of 
painting. It is also the first picture, from 
an object itself luminous. 


Correggio shows us Jesus as already 
“The Light of the World.” The glory of 
his face makes his mother radiant. The 
peasant woman, almost dazzled with it, is 
raising her hand to shield her eyes. The 
old shepherd makes a gesture of astonish- 
ment at such miraculous brilliancy. It 
spotlights the angels above, warms the 
whole interior of the cave, and makes the 
far-off dawn look pale in comparison. 


Do you suppose that Correggio tried to 


tell us that what we see here was true not 
only that night, but in his own day as well? 
And is true in ours? Some, like Joseph, are 
too busy with their labors to see ‘The 
Light of the World.” Some see it and 
wonder like the shepherds. Some, like 
Mary, bend in adoration; while those from 
another world desire to look into this 
mystery and fold their hands in reverence 
before it. 


In any case, ‘This is the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” just as this little baby lights 
everything in the picture, even Joseph 
and the donkey, the head of the shepherd’s 
dog, the leaves of the plants growing in the 
foreground, and the very sticks and stones 
of the’earth. 


When such a light appeared in the dark- 
ness, it made indeed a Holy Night, a night 
never to be forgotten, a night whose 
memory is kept fresh by every letter we 
write and every document we print with 
its date upon it. For it is from the birth 
of Christ that our years are numbered. 





} THE TEACHER AND IDEALS 


This teaching of ideals is by its nature 
spontaneous and unstudied. And it has 
had to be sincere. The public school! 
teacher cannot live apart; he cannot 
separate his teaching from his daily walk 
and conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours, and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is 
peculiarly a public character under the 
most searching scrutiny of watchful and 
critical eyes. His life is an open book. 
His habits are known to all. His office. 
like that of a minister of religion, demands 
of him an exceptional standard of conduct. 
And how rarely does a teacher fall below 
that standard! How seldom does a teacher 
figure in a sensational headline in a 
newspaper! Itis truly remarkable, I think, 
that so vast an army of people—approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand—so uni- 
formly meets its obligations, so effectively 
does its job, so decently behaves itself, as 
to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a 
sensation-loving country. It implies a 
wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of 
quiet competence, to achieve such a record 
as that.—Herbert Hoover. 
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girls. 


199 East Gay Street 





Books for Christmas and the New Year 


Dickens: Christmas Stories 


A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, Mugby Junction, 
and The Seven Poor Travellers, illustrated by the noted C. E. Brock. $0.96. 


Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of His Marvelous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia 


The humorous extravagance of these tales makes a strong appeal to boys and 
The illustrations by Leon d’Emo catch the spirit of the book. $0.68. 


Spyri: Heidi 


The beautiful new centennial edition has many illustrations, some in color, made 
by Marguerite Davis from the actual scenes described in the story. $0.84. 


Catalogue prices are quoted 


Ginn and Company 


Columbus, Ohio 




















HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED— 


When the other fellow acts that way, he is 
ugly; when you do, it’s nerves? 

When the other fellow is set in his way, 
he’s obstinate; when you are, it is just 
firmness? 

When the other fellow doesn’t like your 
friend, he’s prejudiced; when you don’t 
like his, you are simply showing that you 
are a good judge of human nature? 

When the other fellow tries to treat some 
one especially well, he’s toadying; when you 
try the same game, you are using tact? 

When the other fellow takes time to do 
things, he is dead slow; when you do it, you 
are deliberate? 

When the other fellow spends a lot, he is 
a spendthrift; when you do, you are gener- 
ous? 

When the other fellow picks flaws in 
things, he’s cranky; when you do, you are 
discriminating? 

When the other fellow is mild in his 
manner, he is a mush of concession; when 
you are, it is being gracious? 


When the other fellow gets destructive, 
it is toughness; with you it is forcefulness? 

When the other fellow dresses extra well, 
he’s a dude; when you do, it is simply a duty 
one owes to society? 

When the other fellow runs great risks in 
business, he’s foolhardy; when you do, you 
are a great financier? 

When the other fellow says what he 
thinks, he’s spiteful; when you do, you are 
frank? 

When the other fellow won’t get caught 
in a new scheme, he’s backwoodsy; when 
you won’t you are conservative?—A uthor 
unknown. 





Organized education approaches steadily 
nearer to the cradle and to the grave. Once 
it began at six, then in the kindergarten. 
Now comes the nursery school. Adult 
education is proving that men can learn and 
grow until old age. Gradually we are 


discovering that every age and every phase 
of life needs the help of organized skill, 
intelligence and experience.—A ntioch Notes. 





The College Curriculum 


By Paut P. Boyp 


What is your idea of the perfect man? 
Healthy, wise, cultured, honest, fearless, 
energetic, resourceful, altruistic, a leader 
in all good causes, a good friend, and so 
on ad infinitum et ad libitum. What do 
you wish the college to do for your boy? 
Make him that sort of aman. Aren’t you 
asking considerable? We have been in- 
clined to demand too much of the college, 
naively looking for miracles, and illogically 
attributing to its magic power transforma- 
tions that may have been due not to the 
college but in spite of it. ‘“‘Post hoc ergo 
propter hoc’ is the fallacy that lurks for the 
educated as well as for the ignorant. We 
have always had great faith in the healing 
and nurturing ministrations of the institu- 
tion, even long before ‘‘Who’s Who”’ could 
be called upon to furnish figures confirming 
the reasonableness of the belief. 


In the early days when the curriculum was 
fixed, diagnosis of mental insufficiency, 
moral malnutrition, and spiritual sleeping- 
sickness was followed by a prescription of 
classical and mathematical castor oil, and 
philosophical blood-letting. It was the day 
of the educational nosirum, the ‘‘shot-gun”’ 
remedy. No matter what ailed you some- 
thing in the prescription seemed likely to go 


to the spot. The patients took it whether 
they liked it or not. Some got healthy and 
strong. 


Time passed, diagnosis developed and 
remedies multiplied. The doctors didn’t 
presume to prescribe. Patients were shown 
the medicine shelf and told to help them- 
selves. Naturally they took the sweet and 
fragrant doses. It was a very pleasant 
course of treatment; and the patients fared 
no better, no worse, so far as could be 
observed. 


More time elapsed and we found ourselves 
in the hands of educational doctors who 
said that there are certain tonics, purges, 
system-builders and specifics that in 
general are good for all. We'll try them 


all on you to start with, they said, and 
attempt to find out which one you need. 
Then we will give you plenty of that. 


Thus we have seen the theory of curricu- 
lum building pass from the thesis of the 
fixed course to the antithesis of the free- 
elective system and finally to the synthesis 
of the recent and present-day group require- 
ments and major sequences. What next? 
Is this to be followed by another Hegelian 
cycle of extremes and again a middle posi- 
tion? It would not seem so, for it begins 
to appear that we have gotten reasonably 
close to the understanding of the problem 
and the methods to be pursued for its best 
possible solution. We do not imagine that 
any college has solved the curriculum 
question to the complete satisfaction of 
any one, but we see, do we not, more clearly 
than before, the underlying principles 
involved and the difficulties that hamper 
solution. We recognize the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting too much in a situation 
that is involved and always will be because 
of such variables as the student and faculty 
personnel, the spirit of the times, in short 
the difficulty of reaching clear-cut conclu- 
sions in situations so full of variable and 
often unrecognizable and unpredictable 
elements. The problems involving as they 
do contingent reasoning are quite different 
from those in mathematics or chemistry. 
Anyway, we are conducting ‘“‘a noble 
experiment’ and we “wish it to succeed”! 


Quite obviously it would be logical to set 
down first a statement of educational 
objectives before we proceed to evaluate the 
present-day curriculum and try to improve 
it. Everybody tries his hand at that! 
However, it is justifiable not to consume 
the allotted time by a discussion of the aims 
of the Arts College, for the reason that, as 
has been indicated, no single simply-stated 
aim has been found satisfactory to all be- 
lievers in the so-called ‘‘liberal’’ education 
and inclusive of all the fine qualities that go 
to make up the ideal man of culture. Let 
us be content to agree that we are trying 
to train men of culture and character for life 
and that such a training can be attained 
through what is generally known as liberal 
studies, the humanities and the pure 
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sciences. At once we must admit the 
handicap of a purpose that is vague and 
general, quite different from the narrower 
aims of the trades and the professions. 


But in spite of this handicap we are 
likely to agree upon certain principles that 
should guide us in our inspection of the 
curriculum of today and in considering 
possible improvements. 


For one thing, we recognize the advantage 
of teamwork over the every - man -for- 
himself, unorganized procedure of the 
crowd, the desirability of unity in the 
curriculum, to the end that it may be of a 
piece with the student’s previous secondary 
training and his future experience as 
graduate student, professional man or 
citizen. There should be a continuous 
progress so far as possible. All of his 
college experience should have contributed 
to his needed development. There should 
be no lost motior, no misspent energy, no 
useless or negative efforts. To secure 
curricular unity is one of the great problems 
of the college. 


For another, we agree that we must 
start from the student, asking what are his 
needs. Does he need a certain body of 
knowledge supremely, or does he need, 
most of all, certain habits, ideals and 
methods of attack? Is it the subject that 
is of first importance, or is it something 
which comes therefrom somewhat indirectly 
as happiness flows from the doing of things 
worth while, and as character is distilled 
from experience? But again what does he 
need as an individual in order to consum- 
mate his own laudable desires, to satisfy his 
interests, to develop his natural talents? 
We have found that required courses are 
hard to teach because of the inevitable 
presence in them of students who are not 
interested and refuse to become so, of 
students whose abilities would better be put 
to employment in other places? In other 
words, we know from experience that there 
is truth in the doctrines of interests, 
motivation, present or future use of 
materials. 


This means that curriculum making must 
be individualized so far as practicable. It 
implies that we must know the student 
much more thoroughly than we have in the 
past. And the student, also, must be 


given the chance to know himself more 
accurately. Happily we are making prog- 
ress in this particular, with our tests and 
measurements, our beginnings of personal 
service, and the serious study of attainment 
tests. Personally, I regard these features 
of what might be called human engineering 
for the college student as of more import- 
ance than the mechanics of curriculum 
construction. 


Furthermore, we are realizing more 
vividly (strange as it seems, we have been 
prone to forget our own experience in the 
educational progress) that education is after 
all a personal experience, like religion. The 
best that we can do is to make the condi- 
tions as favorable as we can for the student, 
his guidance as inspiring as possible, his 
opportunities as easy for him to grasp as we 
can make them, and knowing that the out- 
come is in his own hands, be content. This 
means freedom under guidance, liberty 
under the law, flexibility and adaptability 
of less curricula. 


Such is the conclusion also when we 
review our experience with students, and 
recall their various types. Sluggards are 
not all the same problem; even the gifted 
students display marked differences. And 
such considerations lead us to the accept- 
ance of recent innovations like the section- 
ing of classes on the basis of ability and 
attainment, and the honors-course .plans 
for the gifted upper-classmen. Our cur- 
ricular prescriptions must retain enough 
flexibility in application to fit the needs of 
the individual student. We must not 
place too much confidence in the efficiency 
of any particular course to work salvation 
for every student. 


Possibly a large enough proportion of my 
time has been devoted to this statement of 
guilding principles for the judging of the 
newer development in curriculum making. 
Most of the statements will find ready 
acceptance among college men. The idea 
of unity “sells” itself. Students rather 
than courses naturally occupy the center 
of the stage. Students must be better 
known and curriculum must be applied to 
fit individual needs. The student very 
obviously has to educate himself. Too 
much confidence can be placed on the saving 
quality of a particular course. No course 
has a monopoly on the culture-giving 
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principle; every course may make some 
contribution. Perhaps, however, there will 
be decided dissent from the proposition that 
the knowledge-content of certain courses 
is of less importance than desirable habits, 
ideals and methods of attack derivable 
from them. If so, let’s agree to disagree 
for the present, even though our views will 
lead to differing curriculum plans. I mean 
that emphasis on a body of knowledge will 
lead you to specified courses, either partic- 
ular ones, such as psychology for instance, 
or general ones, like an orientation course in 
contemporary civilization; while the desire 
to inculcate certain habits and _ ideals, 
methods and enthusiasms characteristic of 
an educated man will suggest to you a 
group system with considerable freedom 
of choice within them. 


We come then to a closer examination 
of the curriculum itself. May I take the 
curriculum of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Kentucky as 
rather typical of present-day practice? 
Here, first, is recognized another principle 
which might well have been mentioned 
before, namely that there is a natural 
dividing line between the first two years and 
the last two. While we have not gone so 
far as have some, in making a separate 
administrative unit of the lower division, 
we have applied the idea that the first two 
years should provide distribution and the 
last two, concentration. Distribution is 
secured by means of grouping related sub- 
jects and requiring election of a year’s 
work in some subject of each group. As 
general requirements we have military 
science, physical education, English (one 
or two years depending on the entrance 
offering) and hygiene. The group require- 
ments are one or two years in the social 
sciences (depending on the entrance), one 
to three years of foreign languages (depend- 
ing on the entrance units), one year of 
either mathematics, philosophy or psychol- 
ogy, one year of a physical science, and one 
year of a biological science. 


The upper division, the last two years, 
provides for a major in some department 
consisting of not less than twenty credits, 
one or two minors totaling twenty credits 
and electives to make up the sixty credits. 
Thus the principle of concentration and 
specialization is provided for. To allow 


flexibility in the major, the head of the 
major department may count courses from 
other departments on the major. 


Special courses in the lower division are 
provided for entrance to _ professional 
schools requiring two years of college 
preparation. In the four years, curricula 
in chemistry and journalism lead to special 
degrees. Other four-year courses are laid 
out, such as that in geology. Combination 
courses are allowed whereby students may 
save a year in qualifying for both the A.B. 
and a professional degree. Thirty credits 
in the professional schools of the University 
may be applied toward the A.B. and if taken 
in advanced courses during the last two 
years may count as major or minors. 
Independent work to the extent of twelve 
credits may be counted. Special honors 
may be gained by a comprehensive examina- 
tion. An average of Cis required for grad- 
uation. 


This plan in its main features was 
adopted ten or eleven years ago and at that 
time was considered somewhat radical. 
Today it is rather conservative, as will 
appear when contrasted with the sugges- 
tions made for the University of Louisville 
a year or so ago by President F. J. Kelly, 
now of the University of Idahe. It will 
be worth while to outline his proposal for 
the sake of comparison and to suggest some 
of the more advanced ideas. 


For the junior college requirements Presi- 
dent Kelly suggests: 


English Language—O to 6 credits, deter- 
mined by ability. 

English Literature—O to 6 credits, deter- 
mined by reading ability and books read. 


Foreign Languages (for A.B. only)— 
0 to 12 credits, each entrance unit removes 
three semester hours, or removed by ability 
to use foreign language. 


Mathematics .(for B.s. only)—0 to 12 
credits, each entrance unit removes three 
semester hours. 


History, Ancient, Modern European, 
American—0 to 9 credits, each entrance 
unit removes three semester hours. 


American Government (Civics)—0 to 3 
credits, each entrance unit removes three 
semester hours. 

Orientation Course, Social Sciences—5 
credits. 
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Biology, Botany, Physiology, Zoology— 
0 to 5 credits, one entrance unit removes 
requirement. 


Orientation Course in Biological Sciences— 
5 credits. 


Chemistry, Physics, General Science, 
Geology, Physical Geography—0 to 5 credits, 
one entrance unit removes requirement. 


Orientation Course in Physical Sciences— 
5 credits. 


Orientation Course in Philosophy and 
Psychology—S credits. 


Orientation Course in Fine Arits—5 credits. 


Elective to satisfy requirements for 
admission to senior college or professional 
school to total with the above—60 credits. 


For the senior college the requirements are: 
A. Admission based upon— 


(a) Completion of Junior College require- 
ments. 


(b) Such elementary courses in Junior 
College in preparation for specializa- 
tion in a chosen field as the faculty 
may deem appropriate. 


(c) Such a_ standard of scholarship 
throughout the Junior College course 
as is deemed by the faculty requisite 
to assure satisfactory specialization 
work. 


B. Completion of a curriculum of 
courses totaling sixty semester hours 
selected from one or more depart- 
ments so as best to satisfy the needs 
of the students pursuing it. (This 
is to replace the plan of majors and 
minors now in use.) Only courses 
needed to satisfy some curriculum 
thus established will be offered. 


i Independent study of Honors Course 
plan for competent students, grad- 
ually expanded if found effective. 


Let us note the difference in these two 
curricula more in detail. In the first place 
both courses dovetail with the high school 
course, but the Kelly plan carries the 
principle farther. In the second place 
Kelly introduces in the lower division 
twenty-five semester hours of orientation 
in the principal fields, while the Kentucky 
plan at present provides elective orientation 
courses in a limited number of fields, such 
as the course in problems of citizenship, life 


interests, principles of zoology. Both plans. 
require prerequisites for the major in the 
lower division. The Kelly plan substitutes. 
a two-year curriculum selected from one or 
more departments for the Kentucky major 
and minors of forty credits and elective of 
twenty credits. Both curricula provide 
for a conservative amount of independent 
work and honors courses. 


Thus we notice two or three outstanding 
developments that are rather recent in 
origin. The orientation courses result from 
a feeling that there is a common body of 
knowledge that all lower classmen should 
have and that is not assured by the group 
system. In opposition, many still claim 
that the better orientation, in biology for 
instance, is a good year’s work in one of the 
biological sciences such as zoology or 
botany. 


There the student will gain, they say, a 
better insight into the scientific method and 
the fundamental concepts of the process of 
evolution that apply to all biology than he 
will in a more general treatment of the 
whole field of biology. At the same time 
he is better prepared for subsequent 
courses in the same subject. 


Again there is considerable opinion 
favoring the Kelly plan of a curriculum 
covering the senior college course over the 
Kentucky plan of majors and minors and 
electives. The difference however is more 
apparent than real, for the Kentucky plan 
comes close to a curriculum in practice 
because of the fact that the head of the 
student’s major department practically 
controls the content of the two years’ work 
and may draw at will from other depart- 
ments for courses that seem adapted to the 
students’ needs. 


The third noteworthy recent develop- 
ment which is found to a limited extent in 
both of the curricula, but which, as you 
know, has been carried much further in 
some institutions, for example Smith and 
Swrathmore, is the honors-course plan. 
With a view to stimulating scholarship 
among the gifted students provision has 
been made for independent study under 
guidance covering more or less of the last 
two years and culminating in a final 
comprehensive examination. The sensible 
thing doubtless is for us to proceed slowly 
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in this direction and as Kelly suggests, 
expand the plan if it is found effective. 
We must realize the truth of Dean Hawkes’ 
statement, that there are various types of 
students in college, one only of which is the 
scholarly type that can profit by the 
honors-course scheme. To provide this 
for all students, he says, would weaken its 
effect and inevitably lower the standards 
desirable for the comprehensive examina- 
tion. 


It would be worth while, had we the time, 
to discuss other recent developments in 
curriculum making, such as the Yale 
common freshman year, and the Wisconsin 
experiment under Meikeljohn. It would 
be interesting also to call to mind the 
rather large number of difficulties that 
confront us in actually applying success- 
fully any curriculum. Surely the trouble 
is not all with the curriculum. Enough 
has been said, however, to suggest the 
boiling now agitating the collegiate pot, 
and to make clear the fact that the last 
word has not yet been said. We must wait 
on the results of the experience of those 
who can afford to make the boldest experi- 
ments, and we must also wait upon the 
development of a better technique in 
handling the difficult questions involved. 
We have already profited and we will 
undoubtedly profit more in the future from 
the notable recent developments that have 
occurred in the elementary and secondary 
fields. We all have a feeling, I am sure, 
that in the past we have decided our 
problems too often on the bases of opinion 
and tradition and departmental bias, from 
the viewpoint of a scholar’s interest in his 
specialty, and of subject-matter in general 
rather than according to principles based 
on facts and experiments and application 
of the scientific method. Thatis to say, we 
need more of.the scholarly treatment of the 
scholar’s problem. 


Having begun with something about 
medicine it will be fitting to close in the 
same way. During my boyhood in Arkan- 
sas they used to tell of an old doctor who 
practiced among the Cherokee Indians 
near by. The tale may or may not be 
apropos. Anyway, the story goes that 
the doctor was filled with the scientific 
spirit, so he tried various remedies and 
noted their effect. He employed the 


inductive method. He tried mullein leaves 


on a white man and the man got well. Then 
he tried mullein on an Indian who promptly 
died. So he entered the following in his 
notebook: Mullein: ‘‘O.K. for white men, 
but damn hard on Injuns.”’ 





GOD LIVES IN KENTUCKY 


God is good to Indiana, 
As a father to his child, 

But he made our Old Kentucky, 
And He looked at her and smiled. 


Then He made the broad Ohio 
Circle ‘round this land so fair, 
As a mother hugs her baby 
To her heart, with tender care. 


Yes, God went to Indiana, 
And he blessed each hill and glade, 
But He came down to Kentucky, 
And just sat down here and stayed. 


And he raised up here Abe Lincoln, 
In the hollow of His hand, 

And George Rogers Clark He sent with 
His Kentucky rifle band, 


To release His Indiana, 
From the English tyrant’s yoke, 

And they carried God’s own message, 
And He heard them when they spoke. 


And He sent Old Davy Crockett, 
"Way out to the Alamo, 

And they made the state of Texas 
Out of northern Mexico. 


Here He heard the call of Jackson, 
"Way down South at New Orleans, 

And he sent to him His chosen, 
Soldiers dressed in home-made jeans. 


When because of outer darkness, 
War between the states was made, 

To the South He sent Jeff Davis, 
To the North Old Honest Abe. 


So the Lord sends from Kentucky, 
Just the man, when He can’t go, 

Who will always do his bidding, 
Ev’ry time—Now ain’t it so? 


We believe Our God will tell you, 
Though forever you may roam, 

That the nearest place to Heaven, 
Is the ‘‘Old Kentucky Home.” 


It is just as clear as can be, 
That God loves and freely gives, 
To the other states His blessings, 
But Kentucky’s where he lives. 


—Joun A. LoGAN: 
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THE TRAIL-BLAZERS 


The recent demonstration of Louisville’s 
and Kentucky’s strategic geographical and 
commercial location by Louisville’s ten 
trail-blazers was worth more than a million 
dollars to the city and state in the opinion 
of Mayor William B. Harrison of Louis- 
ville. 


Dissemination of details about the feat, 
in which ten Louisville business men drove 
their own automobiles for twenty-four 
consecutive hours to ten scattered cities, 
each an average of seven hundred and fifty 
miles away, will go a long way toward 
refuting the charge that Kentucky is a 
detour state, both Governor Flem D. 
Sampson and Mayor Harrison have said. 


The t: rritory covered by the ten motorists 
extends from a line drawn through Texas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota eastward to the 
Atlantic seaboard, a territory in which 
about seventy-four per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is located. 


Leaving Louisville at 2:00 o’clock the 
afternoon of October 4th, the trail-blazers, 
each accompanied by a relief driver, 
motored to Texarkana (Texas), Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Toronto, Syracuse, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Richmond, Jackson- 
ville and New Orleans. Each car reached 
its destination within the twenty-four hour 
period and a message of greetings from 
Mayor Harrison was delivered to the chief 
executives of the ten cities. The average 
time was a little under twenty-three hours. 


The feat was not a speed contest. Each 
trail-blazer was instructed by Mayor 
Harrison before departing to obey strictly 
the traffic regulations of every community 
through which he passed. Evidence that 
these instructions were followed is seen in 
the facts that not one of the drivers suffered 
even a minor accident and not one of them 
was stopped on the road by a peace officer. 


The demonstration was planned by 
Mayor Harrison to show Louisville’s and 
Kentucky’s central location in the more 
densely populated section of the United 
States, and it was conducted in such a way 
that any one of the trips could be duplicated 
by any motorist. Preparations made for 
the demonstration were no more than those 
made by any automobile driver prior to a 
cross-country tour. 


Each of the trail-blazers not only 
volunteered his own time and services, but 
also those of his relief driver. Each of the 
ten men likewise paid the expenses inci- 
dental to the trip. They used their own 
automobiles, all of which had been driven 
more or less in their regular businesses 
theretofore and which were of various 
manufacture. 


As pointed out in Mayor Harrison’s letter 
of greeting to the executives of the ten 
cities, the demonstration was expected to 
show that Louisvillians could visit those 
cities as easily as their citizens could visit 
the Kentucky metropolis. 


The first use made of the results of the 
demonstration was as an argument in 
inducing the delegates assembled at San 
Antonio to select Louisville for the 1929 
convention of the American Legion. It is 
anticipated that thousands of legionnaires 
residing within the territory covered in the 
demonstration will motor to the Louisville 
convention next fall. 


Further good is expected from the feat 
after maps showing the ten trails are 
distributed over the country. Both Gover- 
nor Sampson and Mayor Harrison are 
confident that a greatly increased influx of 
tourists will result. And business men of 
Louisville are convinced that the demon- 
stration proves conclusively the truth of the 
slogan of their present national advertising 
campaign, ‘‘Louisville—center of Ameri- 
can markets.” 


Analysis of the demonstration shows that 
the success was due in large measure to the 
roads. On each of the routes, from Louis- 
ville to Kentucky’s border and on to the 
destinations, the roads were found to be 
well adapted for efficient motor travel. 


The trail-blazers, their business affilia- 
tions, their destinations, and the mileage 
from Louisville follow: 


Robert Montgomery, general sales mana- 
ger Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
Minneapolis, 785 miles. 

E. L. McPhee, manager Louisville Plant, 
Ford Motor Company, Jacksonville, 857 
miles. 
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Distinctive Stationery 
200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, having 
excellent writing service. Note sheets are 6x7 inches, 
with name and address printed in center at top; name 
and address printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


Thislow price makesit necessary that all remittances ac- 
company order, Please write name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 
Incorporated 
220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 























Eugene Stuart, secretary-manager Louis- 
ville Automobile Club, Syracuse, 736 miles. 

Harvey White, home office manager 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Texarkana, 796 miles. 

Harry G. Range, president Range Motor 
Corporation, Toronto, 660 miles. 

Joseph D. Peeler, attorney, Washington, 
634 miles. 

G. W. Brakemeier, Jr., Brakemeier 
Brothers, Philadelphia, 710 miles. 

Bruce Hoblitzell, president Louisville 
Automobile Club, Richmond, 752 miles. 

W. S. Burbank, proprietor Park Garage, 
Omaha, 769 miles. 

Cary V. Kiefer, secretary-treasurer 
Hunter-Kiefer Company, New Orleans, 
821 miles. 





BUILDING UP TEACHING MORALE 


Courses of study reflect child needs best 
when they are the product of the co-opera- 
tive effort of teachers and supervisors. 
Curriculum building has proved one of the 
best means yet found for training teachers 
in service. It helps to train each teacher 
to study the problems of the individual 
child. It encourages teachers to seek a new 
content in education and to vitalize the old 
content by more effective forms of organiza- 
tion. 

Just as the supervision of children has 
been made more constructive by the modern 
educational advance, so has the supervision 
of teaching become a profession in itself. 
The development of the departments within 
the National Education Association sug- 
gests this growth. The Department of 


secondary school principals is larger than 
the whole association a few yearsago. Itis 
a far cry from the co-called early super- 
vision which consisted of an occasional 
visit to the school by the district trustees, 
to the highly trained, sympathetic and 
efficient supervision of the modern school 
principal and his staff. 


Good supervision has definite, well 
understood standards and a well organized 
program. It is essentially a co-operative 
procedure. It supplies the means that 
enable teachers to live up to the set 
standards and to carry out the authorized 
program. 


What teachers need is_ inspirational 
leadership. Much that is superimposed 
is valueless. Encouragement and_sug- 
gestions together with helpful demonstra- 
tions will build up a teaching morale worthy 
of the name.—The Nation’s Schools. 





PROMINENT EDUCATIONAL MAG- 
AZINES COMBINE 


The merging of two of America’s best 
known educational magazines will take 
effect November 1st, when the Educationai 
Review, recently acquired from Doubleday, 
Doran and Company by the Science Press, 
will be combined with School and 
Society. The magazine will be published 
weekly throughout the year, under the 
editorship of J. McKeen Cattell, with the 
co-operation of William McAndrew. 


The Educational Review was established 
in 1891 by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
now President of Columbia University, 
and was under his editorial direction for 
twenty-nine years. Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
formerly Dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and now 
New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, acted as editor for four years, after 
which time William McAndrew, recently 
superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
became editor. 


School and Society was established in 
1915, and since its founding has been 
edited by Dr. Cattell. During its history 
it has absorbed the School Journal estab- 


lished in 1874, and The Teacher’s Magazine, 


established in 1878. 
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Kentucky State-Wide Music 
Memory Contest 


Auspices State Department of Education, Frankfort 


FINALS 


High school auditorium, Frankfort, Ky., 
May 4, 1929, 12:30 P. M. 


This contest is endorsed by: Hon. W.C. 
Bell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; State Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. C. M. McGee, President; State 
Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Minnie 
Murdoff Kimball, President; State Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Miss Helen McBride, 
Music Chairman; Kentucky Education 
Association, W.S. Taylor, President; Music 
Department, University of Kentucky, C. A. 
Lampert, Director. 


Hosts: Frankfort city schools; Mr. 
J. W. Ireland, Superintendent; Miss Eudora 
South, Supervisor of music. 


FOREWORD 


The purpose of the Music Memory 
Contest is to cultivate among school chil- 
dren an appreciation of good music, to turn 
them away from a fondness for the coarser 
and more meaningless forms of musical 
composition to a genuine love for the 
classical productions of the great masters. 
The contest is no longer an experiment; its 
wonderful educational value has been 
proved in hundreds of school systems 
scattered over the entire country. 


The contest is a medium through which 
we aim to stimulate interest in the better 
type of music and thereby it is required that 
the children become so familiar with cer- 
tain selected musical compositions of real 
merit that they will be able to recognize 
them when heard, and give correctly the 
name of the composition together with the 
name and nationality of the composer. 


Any school or school system may partici- 
pate. There need not be any regular 
music supervisor. Any intelligent, energet- 
ic school teacher, local musician, music 
teacher or woman’s club may, with the 
helps which will be available, successfully 


train students for this contest, provided 
the work is seasonably undertaken. 


The local contest is the important thing. 
To get the full educational value, all the 
students in the eligible grades should be 
given the training, and the elimination 
should be made at an open meeting to which 
parents and friends may be invited, and 
after which a concert made up of some of 
the selections of the contest list may be 
given. 


The final contests will be held in Frank- 
fort, May 4th, at which time winners from 
the local contests will compete for the State 
prizes. The contest is held in Frankfort 
this year in order that the children coming 
from all parts of the State may have the 
added educational value of visiting their 
State capital, the capitol building, a part 
of which is now used as a museum by the 
State Historical Society, and other points 
of interest in and around Frankfort. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


I. Eligibility. The contest will be open 
to all public, private and parochial schools, 
Class A, including high school pupils 
(grades 9-12) or its equivalent from other 
schools, and Class B, including pupils from 
graded schools (grades 1-8) or its equiva- 
lent from other schools. A pupil who has 
won first place in a State Contest, in any 
group, will not be eligible in a State Contest 
again. 


II. Grouping for Competition. 
will be grouped in this order: 


Schools 


Group I—Cities above two thousand 
population. 


Group II—Rural schools to towns of two 
thousand population. 


NOTE: Population to be determined 
by 1926 edition of Rand-McNally. 


III. Local Contests. Any school may 
have a contest. Schools in Group II may 
enter a representative in Class A (high 
school pupil) and Class B (grammar school 
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pupil). Towns in Group I must have an 
elimination contest for the community to 
determine a representative from Class A 
and from Class B. The local contest 
should be held in a suitable auditorium, to 
which spectators as well as contestants may 
be admitted. The selections (see list on 
page 35) shall then be played, either by 
competent performers or by talking machine 
or other mechanical means of music repro- 
duction. After each selection is played, 
in whole or in part, the contestant shall 
write down on blanks provided: 


1. Name of the selection. 
2. Name of the composer. 
3. Nationality of the composer. 


Spelling, capitalization and punctuation 
must conform to the list given on page 
35. At the conclusion of the contest papers 
will be collected and graded by com- 
petent persons. The judges will then 
declare the winners of the local contest. 


IV. Enrollment. The winners of local 
contests must be reported to the State 
Director of Music, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, between April ist and 
April 29th. Use the blank found in this 
pamphlet for that purpose. The local 
contest is obligatory and only winners 
from such contests, duly enrolled and 
accredited by the superintendent and 
— will be admitted to the State 

inal. 


V. Admission to State Final. Pupils 
will compete only with contestants in the 
same group as themselves. Pupils making 
the highest score in their respective schools 


or communities, properly accredited, will 
be eligible to enter the final State contest. 
Pupils in Class A and Class B, Group II, 
must study composition on page 35; pupils 
in Class B, Group I, will also study list on 
page 35. Pupils in Class A, Group I, will 
study all compositions on page 35. 

VI. Prizes. This year silver cups will 
be donated as trophies to the winning 
schools. At a meeting of supervisors, who 
were in attendance at the last Music 
Memory Contest, it was decided that the 
offering of prizes should not be the incentive 
for entering this contest, but rather the 
splendid influence of such study upon the 
social and cultural life of the child. 

Get busy NOW! 

VII. Winners in May, 1928: 


Group I. 

Class A—First, Sarah Whittinghill, 
Hazard; Second, Rosa Mae 
Butler, Providence. 

Class B—First, Power Prichard, Paris; 
Second, Gladys Yates, Shel- 
byville. 

Group II. 

Class A—First, Helen Caskie, French- 
burg; Second, Elizabeth Mc- 
Curry, Sebree. 

Class B—First, Katherine Blair, More- 
head; Second, Susan Harris, 
Lakeland. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
Though the purpose of the contest is to 
know and appreciate the selection, still, 
since there must be elimination in the 
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contest, it is suggested that the pupil 
become familiar with just small sections of 
the composition. Also, let the pupils hear 
the composition in as many different styles 
as possible, on the talking machine, piano, 
violin, radio, etc. 

This list of compositions may be used in 
music appreciation lessons or correlated 
with other phases of music work. Some 
of the selections are easily adapted to glee 
club and orchestra work in the average 
school. 

Community interest is increased if church 
organists, movie picture orchestras, private 
music teachers, music clubs, etc., co-operate 
in giving programs from these selections. 


PUBLICITY 


All possible publicity should be given 
locally to the contest and the highest degree 
of community interest aroused. The 
local press will be glad to co-operate in 
arousing interest and help your committee 
in any way. 


If further information or suggestions are 
wanted, please address— 
MILDRED S. LEwIs, 


State Director of Music, Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 





SELECTIONS TO BE USED IN THE KENTUCKY STATE-WIDE 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


Spelling, Capitalization and Punctuation Must Conform to This and No Other List. 
(Class A, Class B, Group II; Class B, Group I.) 








COMPOSITION 


COMPOSER NATIONALITY | VICTOR 





The Flatterer. 


Chaminade French 





The Scarf Dance. 


Chaminade French 





Intermezzo and Vals» Lente, Sylvia Ballet 


Delibes French 





Pizzicato, Sylvia Ballet 


Delibes Premier... 





Funeral March of a Marionette 


Gounod French 





Country Gardens 


Grainger Australian... ......... 





Shepherd’s Hey 


Grainger... Australian. 





Harmonius Black 


Handel German... 





Irish Reel 





The Musie Box 


Trish Folk-Dance.............. 


ar oes 





Dance of the Gnomes 





Spring Song 





Lis: 
Morice ohn. 





Turkish March 








Deep River. 





Venetian Love Song 
Etude Tableau 


Rachmaninoff. 








Shining M oon 
The Swan 


Russian Folk Song... 
Saint-Saens... 





Moment Musicale. 


Austrian.............. 





Marche Militaire. 


Austrian 








Oh Vermeland, Thou Lovely 


Swediah Folk Song 





Danse Arabe, Nutcracker Suite. 





Tschaikowsky Russian................ 





Danse Chinoise, Nutcracker Suite. 








Tschaikowsky......... Russian............... 








GROUP I, CLASS A 
All of the foregoing, and, in addition, the following: 








COMPOSITION 


COMPOSER NATIONALITY | VICTOR 





Sarabande. 





Allegro con brio, Fifth Symphony 


Beethoven 





Polovetski Dances, Prince Igor 


6621 
.....|9029 A and B 
6514 


Russian 


Borodin 








Spanish Rhapsod: 


Chabrier. 


French 





; Ni y. : 
The Maiden With The Flaxen Hair. 





Debussy F rench 








Waltz 





Dance of the Automatons, Coppelia Ballet. 





In Springtime, Overture. 





Cortege, Queen of Sheba 





Gounod 





Scherzo Im rompta 


Grieg Norwegian.......... 





Tri hal 


Grieg Norwegian. 





are 
In The V illage, — Sketches 


lit 


Russian 





Caprice Viennois. 





I rr 
Kreisler. 





Etude in D Flat 


Liszt. 





From an Indian Lodge, Woodland Sketches. 


MacDowell American............ 





Love Song, Indian Suite. 


MacDowell American 





—— Samson gad Dalila. 





Saint-Saens. French 








— tu in A Flat. 
ight. 





Prise Song, Meistersinger. 














No. 50138 
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p==F REE TRIP TO EUROPE=== 


We want a representative in your territory to interest teach- 
ers in our educational tours including the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at Geneva. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 














WHAT TO DO AT A CONVENTION 


These helpful hints are the result of care- 
ful observation and statistical inter- 
pretation of the best practices. The 
results may be startling but they work 
beautifully: 

1. If the meeting is announced to begin 
at 9:00 o’clock—leave the hotel at 9:05. 
The announcement is a playful imitation 
of good school practice. If you are careful 
you will reach the convention hall at 9:43. 

2. Argue with the doorkeeper and 
finally you will effect an entrance. Saunter 
leisurely up the aisle until you find an 
unoccupied seat near the center. Crawl 
over the six people who came on time. 
They have no rights anyway. Remain 
standing while you gaze around. 

3. Ask your neighbor on the right for 
his program. He brought it especially for 
your use. Turn its pages leisurely and 
miss the particular pages you wanted. 
Put the program in your pocket. 

4. Turn to your neighbor on the left 
and in an amplified whisper say—‘‘Who is 
this bird that’s trying to speak?”’ Don’t 
wait for his answer but remark casually 
that he seems extremely dull. 

5. Listen five minutes, look around five 
minutes, cough five minutes, talk five 
minutes, and then get out your newspaper. 
Spread the paper in such a way as to shut 
off the view of the largest possible number. 
Since the speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s 
just as well that the audience be spared. 

6. You have now remained a half hour. 
That’s too long. Make a hurried exit by 
crawling over the people at your right, if 
you came in from the left. In any event 
don’t slight any one. If possible time your 
exit so that you can leave just as the 
speaker nears the climax of his address. 
Maybe you can tone it down somewhat. 

7. When you get to the hotel assume 
an attitude of complete boredom and tell 
everyone you see that the program was 
ig It shows your intellectual capacity. 
—Ex. 


INVESTMENT FOR SELF 
IMPROVEMENT 


The other morning my automobile puffed 
and sneezed considerably more than was 
conducive to making me a satisfied driver, 
and so I stopped at a garage to have it 
adjusted. The chief mechanic raised the 
hood and listened to the engine. He went 
over to the tool boxes, took a bunch of keys 
from his pocket and opened drawer X, from 
which he took a special wrench. ‘You 
know,” he said, “I’ve owned this wrench 
for three years. It’s just the right kind to 
fit certain jobs. Every once in a while a 
new type is developed and I invest, because 
I want my tool kit right up to the minute.” 


“How much money have you invested in 
your tool box?’’ I queried. 

“About one hundred dollars right now. 
I aim to have the finest set of tools obtain- 
able for my particular work. Costs me 
about forty dollars a year to keep them up- 
té-date. And besides tools, I have to buy 
books which show the latest mechanical 
improvements. Itcosts mea lot of money, 
but I like to keep myself up-to-date.” 


He finished adjusting my car and I drove 
out, reflecting on what he had said. After 
all, every mechanic buys his own tools, and 
the best mechanics improve them and keep 
them up-to-date. 


The teacher who is interested in her job is 
just like that mechanic. She wants to 
keep up-to-date. She is constantly adding 
to her library the latest books in her own 
and contiguous fields. She invests in little 
items that will enhance the instructional 
efficiency of her job. She goes to summer 
school or takes extension courses in winter. 
She feels a communal responsibility to 
keep up-to-date herself, so that her teaching 
will produce the greatest results. 


Anyone who is going to get joy and 
inspiration out of work must find that work 
alluring, thrilling and baffling. How dreary 
and unpromising is the drudgery of an 
uninteresting task! The joy of the job is 
the joy of life. 


M. R. Kreywort, 
Superintendent. 
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The Decadent Art of Desk Carving 


The present-day emphasis in education 
is on good citizenship, sought as an objec- 
tive, not only through texts and teaching 
but especially through the social training 
of classroom, playground and school life 
generally. Prominent among the civic 
lessons contemplated in the curriculum is 
respect for public property. Instead of 
the old notion that public property belongs 
to nobody, there has been substituted a 
respect for it motivated doubly; first by 
self-interest, in that the pupil as a citizen 
is part owner; and second, in that the pro- 
tection of community property is a respon- 
sibility of peculiar sacredness to every 
citizen. 


The effectiveness of this teaching is no- 
where more evident than in the appearance 
of the school itself. Not many years ago 
any surface within reach, sufficiently 
smooth for legible crayon or pencil marks, 
and occasionally free of watchful super- 
vision, was inevitably inscribed with names, 
drawing and witticisms in every degree of 
crudity and obscenity. Such markings are 
very rare indeed in the better grade of 
public schools today. They are found in 
new buildings only where management is 
slack and usually where low standards of 
sanitation, instruction and school morale 
prevail. Whether in the classroom or the 
basement, ugly scribblings and scratchings 
on walls and furniture are almost insepa- 
rably associated with bad smells. In the 
dismal old structures, where light and 
ventilation are bad, where floors creak and 
walls are musty, the half-covered inscrip- 
tions of generations of predecessors afford 
an irresistible suggestion to the youngsters 
to immortalize their names and wit in the 
most obvious places. 


The desk-top, of course, is the tablet par 
excellence for edifying scholastic posterity 
in regard to the names and events which 
each school generation deems notable and 
for giving enduring expression to mystic 
symbols of adolescent romance and imagi- 
nation. It is also the most convenient and 
susceptible testing material for knife blades 
and a heaven-sent outlet for rebellious and 


pent-up energy which cannot be utilized 
in the monotonies of class work. The 
inscriptions and carvings of some of the old 
desk-tops still to be found in schoolrooms 
and junk rooms tell a story of human striv- 
ings and aspirations no less vivid to those 
who can read them, though perhaps less 
coherent, than do the hieroglyphs of 
Egyptian temples and monoliths. But 
modern life demands a less mystic method 
of recording the soul strivings of boys and 
nations. Chiseled hieroglyphs give way 
to government reports; and jack-knifed 
hearts entwined, to compositions on ‘‘What 
I can do for my school.” 








The above illustrations are reproductions of two 
desk tops recently received by American Seating 
preei ee Chicago, as size samples for replace- 


ment orders. One was from a Southern University, 
the other from a Western College or Academy. 


The old proverb about who finds work 
for idle hands to do no longer applies to our 
modern schools where the teacher beats the 
devil in finding it. The busy, happy 
youngsters however will agree in reading 
that statement in a complimentary sense. 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


711 REPUBLIC BUILDING 2 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


If you need a teacher now or at second 
semester let us serve you. 








Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizers, Hostesses, and Conductors required for leading 
college tours. Nearly 3,000 members representing 700 coi- 
leges and schools last year. Europe 37 days$295. Medi- 
terranean 57 days $495. 100 other conducted tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 














Carved desk-tops are an infallible index 
of idle hands and minds. That is, idle in 
the sense of not being occupied with pre- 
scribed curricular activities; for, of course, 
no healthy boy’s mind or hands are ever 
idle in the sense of complete inactivity so 
long as he is awake. There is perhaps no 
better evidence of the efficiency of the 
schools of today than that desk carving is 
now rare. That the art still survives is 
attested by the accompanying photographs, 
one of which is quite conspicuously dated 
in this present year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-eight. But it is also 
noticeable from the inscriptions that this 
specimen was not found in a modern public 
school but in an institution of higher 
learning where lecture methods of instruc- 
tion still prevail. 


It would be an interesting thing to know 
whether these survivors of the ancient cult 
of desk carvers did or would have practiced 
their skill on the desks in the elementary 
and high schools through which they 
passed; whether they developed the habit 
there or were inspired to it by the antique 
and battle-scarred furniture in which they 
found themselves in college; or whether, 
perhaps, they were driven to this occupation 
as an escape from the ennui of college 
instruction. Did they reteive civic instruc- 
tion regarding respect for public property 
in the elementary school which did not 
carry over into higher education? Did 
they lack such instruction in the higher 
institution, or were they already immune 
to it? Probably their lack of respect for 
school equipment was due to the fact that 
the equipment was not respectable, or was 
of a character and quality which did not 
inspire pride of possession. 


After all, is it reasonable to require 
respect for that which is not respectable? 
This is the gist of the matter from the stand- 
point of school administrators. Neither 


buildings nor equipment can escape abuse 
by pupils unless it is kept in shape to 
command respect. 


Dilapidated and dis- 


figured furniture and defaced walls attract 
the jack-knives and pencils as inevitably as 
the windows of an abandoned building 
attract stones. Clean and newly painted 
walls and well-finished desk-tops are their 
own protection and the public opinion of 
any student body deeply resents their 
violation. Judicious instruction and even 
disciplinary measures may be necessary 
where bad traditions prevail, but new and 
well renovated furniture is the best possible 
preventive against abuse. A few gallons 
of paint properly applied and a thorough 
renovation or a new installation of desks 
will go farther toward teaching an 
important civic virtue than any amount 
of punishment and a large amount of 
expensive instruction. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE SINGLE 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


The single salary schedule, a schedule 


‘providing equal pay for equal training 


and experience whether the teacher teaches 
in an elementary or in a high school, is 
growing in favor among city boards of 
education. Among the advantages claimed 
for this type of schedu'e are the following: 
teachers of superior ability and training are 
attracted to the elementary schools; class 
consciousness among teachers is largely 
eliminated; high standards of professional 
attainments are emphasized and _ profes- 
sional study and growth are encouraged 
among the elementary schooi teachers; 
teachers may be transferred without 
financial loss from positions for which they 
are not adapted to positions where they 
can render efficient service—for example, 
some persons teaching in the high school 
may be better adapted to elementary 
school work, but if the salary is less in the 
elementary schools they would suffer a 
financial loss if- they were transferred. 
—The Nation’s Schools. 
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} Some of the things 
: you may get at the 
Bowling Green 
J Business University 
me Excellent Board at Low Cost 
ct A Wide Range of Courses of Commercial Rank and 
as of College Rank 
7 A Business Education 
“mn A Good Position 
of 
eir A Charming Atmosphere in Which to Work Will Make 
wn Your Stay Here Enjoyable 
ir 
“4 Ask for Information About 
ble Courses——-Cost——Positions——Accreditment 
yns 
gh Address: Bowling Green Business University 
es Bowling Green, Kentucky 
int NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 
of J. L. HARMAN, President. J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President. 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
THE MAKERS OF THE FLAG I was about to pass on, when The Flag 
By FRANKLIN K. LANE stopped me with these words: “Yesterday 
; . ; the President spoke a word that made 
This morning, as I passed into the Land happier the future of ten million peons in 
nie Office, The Flag dropped a most cordial Mexico; but that act looms no longer on 
= salutation, and from its rippling folds I the flag than the struggles which the boy 
ne heard it say: “Good morning, Mr. Flag jin Georgia is making to win the Corn Club 
i Maker. prize this summer. 
of mn “_ beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “Yesterday the Congress spoke a word 
ned aren't you mistaken? I am not the which will open the door of Alaska; but a 
ng: President of the United States, no: a mother in Michigan worked from sunrise 
are member of Congress, nor even a general in until far into the night to give her boy an 
lass the army. Iam only a government clerk.” education. She, too, is making the flag. 
ely I greet you — Mr. Flag Maker, “Yesterday we made a new law to 
nal — vr gay phe aa — Pd -_ _ prevent financial panics, and yesterday, 
fes- ou are the man Who worke = the swelter maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught his 
ged of yesterday straightening ous the tangle first letters to a boy who will one day write 
ers; of that farmer's homestead in Idaho, or a song that will give cheer to the millions of 
out perhaps you found the mistake in that our race. We are all making the flag.” 
hey Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped to “But.” L said j Saati. iy | 
hey clear that patent for the hopeful inventor a aia — vy nee paneer 
ple, in New York, or pushed the opening of that WT Only working: 
ool new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine Then came a great shout from The Flag: 
ary in Illinois more safe, or brought relief to the “The work that we do is the making of 
the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; the flag. I am not the flag; not at all. 
ra whichever one of these beneficent indivi- I am but its shadow. I am whatever you 
ed. duals you may happen to be, I give you make me; nothing more. I am your belief 
greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” in yourself, your dream of what a people 
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Tour EUROPE FREE 


Now you can earn a delightful free trip to Europe by 
organizing a tour of Only 8 persons! A limited number 
of thoroughly responsible part-time ci anny dt are 
wanted now to arrange tours and independent travel. 
Exceptional chance for permanent income as travel 
advisor. Write today without obligation for details. 


Address Lester F. Blair, Faculty Exchange 
Uni ity of Chicago, Chi Il. 








may become. I live a changing life, a life 
-of moods and passions, of heart-breaks and 
tired muscles. Some times I am strong 
with pride, when men do an honest work, 
fitting the rails together truly. Some 
times I droop, for then purpose has gone 
from me, and cynically I play the coward. 
‘Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of 
that ego that blastsjudgment. Butalways 
I am all that you hope to be and have the 
courage to try for. I am song, and fear, 
struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 
I am the day’s work of the weakest man 
and the largest dream of the most daring. 
I am the Constitution and the courts, 
-statutes and the statute makers, soldier and 
dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, 
cook, counselor and clerk. I am the battle 
of yesterday and the mistake of tomorrow. 
I am the mystery of the men who do without 
knowing why. I am the clutch of an idea 
and the reasoned purpose of resolution. I 
am no more than what you believe me to 
be and I am all that you believe I can be. 
I am what you make me; nothing more. 
I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of that big thing which makes 
this nation. My stars and my stripes are 
your dream and your labors. They are 
bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made 
them so out of your hearts; for you are the 
makers of the flag, and it is well that you 
‘glory in the making.”’ 





AN INDUCEMENT FOR 
IMPROVING WORK 


As an inducement for the teacher to 
dmprove in her work, and as a condition 
that must be met before the public has a 
right to insist upon self-improvement 
among teachers, the salary schedule is of 
fundamental importance. 

An adequate salary schedule should include 
the following: 


1. A beginning or minimum salary 
adequate to induce capable young men and 
women to make satisfactory academic and 
professional preparation to enter the teach- 
ing profession as a life work. 


2. A provision for placement for 
previous service in teaching that encourages 
teachers of experience and proved merit to 
seek employment on an advanced salary. 


3. Provision for annual increases in 
compensation sufficient to prompt teachers 
to continue in the teaching profession. 


4. A maximum salary that shall consti- 
tute more than a living wage and be 
sufficiently high to make it unnecessary for 
a first-class teacher to seek administrative 
or supervisory work exclusively for financial 
reasons. 

5. Provision for higher compensation 
to the teacher for unusual or exceptional 
preparation for her work or superior ability 
in the art of teaching. 

6. Provision for leave with part pay 
for professional study. 


A salary schedule that is characterized 
by these elements will justify persons of 
unusual ability in entering the profession, 
will reward them for service faithfully 
rendered and will give financial recognition 
in cases where superior ability shows that 
it is deserved.—The Nation’s Schools. 





LIST OF N. E. A. LIFE MEMBERS 
AND ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY 


Life members—Kentucky: A.B. Craw- 
ford, Glen O. Swing, William S. Taylor. 

100 per cent enrollment for six years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, George Washington. 

100 per cent enrollment for four years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, Belknap, Emmet 
Field, Isaac Shelby, J. B. McFerran, 
Parkland. 

100 per cent enrollment for three years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, Hazelwood. 

100 per cent enrollment for two years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, Beechmont, main 
building. 

100 per cent enrollment for this year— 
Kentucky: Hyden, Leslie County High; 
Louisville, Cochran, Stephen Foster, 
Theodore Roosevelt; Maysville, Center. 
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School News 


THE SURVEY OF SHELBYVILLE 
SCHOOLS 


The report of the survey of the public 
schools of Shelbyville, Kentucky, has 
recently appeared in print. This survey 
was conducted at the request of the Shelby- 
ville Board of Education by the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky. Field work on the survey was 
begun early in November 1927, and was 
completed in March 1928. The work of 
the survey was under the direction of Dale 
Russell, associate professor of Education, 
University of Kentucky, assisted by a staff 
composed of Clay C. Ross, professor of 
Education, University of Kentucky, and 
Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky. 
Several advanced students of the College 
of Education also assisted in the work of the 
survey. 


The report, which has been published by 
the Bureau of School Service is a document 
of some one hundred and ninety pages in 
which are presented the complete analyses 
of the various problems facing the Shelby- 
ville school system. Numerous charts and 
statistical tables are presented. The fol- 
lowing topics are discussed: (1) Adminis- 
tration and control; (2) the achievement of 
pupils; (3) the programs of the schools; (4) 
the teaching staff; (5) buildings; and (6) 
finances. In addition there is a gencral 
chapter descriptive of the Shelbyville 
school district, a chapter of summary and 
recommendations, and an -appendix of 
statistical tables. 


With respect to administrative control, 
the survey recommended the employ- 
ment of an attendance officer, and the 
provision of more clerical help. 


The findings of the survey with respect 
to achievement of pupils were as follows: 
(1) Measured on the basis of grade-stand- 
ards and of age-standards, the achievement 
of the Shelbyville pupils is approximately 
typical of average pupils over the country; 
(2) in proportion to their mental ability, 
the achievement of Shelbyville pupils is 


approximately normal; (3) grade classifica- 
tion and progress through the grades is in 
an extremely unsatisfactory condition—in 
fact, the survey staff was unable to find 
from published reports any school system 
showing as high a percentage of pupils 
over-age for their grades as there is in 
Shelbyville; (4) sufficient differentiation 
of work according to the mental ability of 
the pupils is not provided. 


The following are the significant findings. 
relative to the program of the schools: (1) 
An extremely meager curriculum, particu- 
larly in the high school, with much need 
of enrichment through the offering of 
subjects which appeal to pupils other than 
the purely academically-minded; (2) a 
somewhat similar difficulty in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, with no provisions. 
for taking care of pupils who find difficulty 
with the traditional course of study; (3) 
a curriculum in the first grade which is one 
and one-half years in length, necessitating 
one-half year longer for its completion by 
normal pupils than is customarily expected; 
(4) a satisfactory number|of extra-curric- 
ular activities provided, but an evident 
need for a control as to the number of such 
activities participated in by some students. 


With respect to teaching staff, recom- 
mendation is made for a more adequate: 
salary schedule as a means of encouraging 
higher standards of training. 


The principal recommendation with 
respect to buildings was the complete 
abandonment of the present elementary 
school plant and the construction of a new 
building for the elementary grades, with an 
auditorium and gymnasium for the com- 
bined use of the elementary and high school 
pupils. 


The financial operations of the Shelby- 
ville schools were reviewed in considerable 
detail. It was clearly shown that the city 
has the ability to finance a much more 
adequate system of schools, and recom- 
mendation was made that taxes be levied 
sufficient to provide higher salaries for 
teachers and better educational equipment. 
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If You Have 


a Commercial 








Education Problem 





an investigation of our complete and 
comprehensive list of commercial text- 
books and teaching materials may help 
you to solve it. 


Gregg texts are supported by thirty years 
of experience in the field of commercial 
education. 


Gregg texts, laboratory materials, methods 
books, tests, measurement scales, charts, 
etc., for all commercial subjects, are now 
serving thousands of all types of schools 
and courses. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. 
Our nearest office is at your service. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














As a result of the survey the Board of 
Education has decided to submit the 
question of a bond issue for a new elemen- 
tary school to the voters. The proposed 
issue of $150,000 is to be voted upon early 
this fall. A complete program of reclas- 
sification of pupils has been undertaken, 
pupils being assigned grades on the basis 
of test results. An attendance officer has 
been employed for the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law. The teachers 
and Board of Education are engaged in a 
joint study of the question of a salary 
schedule. Extensive curriculum revision 
is being planned, although it has been 
decided, quite wisely, to make this a 
matter of study throughout the current 
year before any considerable modifications 
are adopted. 


The report of the survey is being used 
extensively in Shelbyville to call attention 
of the voters to the urgent need for the new 
elementary school building, and to stir up 
sentiment which, it is hoped, will result in a 
favorable issue at the time of the election. 


NEWS ITEM 


Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of 
Kentucky, is preparing reports which will 
be presented before three national associa- 
tions of educators during the winter months. 
On December 2 he will speak before the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
meeting at Ft. Worth, Texas, on the topic 
“Experiments in the Improvement of 
Instruction in the Junior College.” This 
report will be based upon information 
obtained in a survey of thirty junior 
colleges. The second address will be 
given before the Association of American 
Colleges, meeting in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, during the second week in January. 
This address will be a report of the work 
of the Permanent Commission on the Cost 
of College Education, of which Professor 
Reeves is chairman. The third address 
will be delivered before the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
meeting at Clevelandin February. During 
the past year the Yearbook Committee of 
the National Society has been conducting 
a nation-wide investigation of the experi- 
ments under way in colleges and universi- 
ties for the improvement of teaching. Asa 
member of this committee Professor Reeves 
has summarized two hundred and fifty 
experiments carried on in more than one 
hundred colleges and universities. The 
results of this investigation will be re- 
ported at the Cleveland meeting, and also 
be published in the yearbook of the society. 
Other members of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee are Directors Leonard of Columbia 
University and Phelps of Peabody College, 
and Deans Gray of Chicago, Haggerty of 
Minnesota, Kemp of California and Alder- 
man of Pittsburgh. 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES FAIL 
PUPILS IN PROVIDING BOOKS 
FOR PLEASURE 


Libraries in the high schools of the North 
Central Association are falling short in the 
matter of serving pupils, particularly in 
providing books for pleasure, the committee 
on high school library study points out in 
the report published following the comple- 
tion of a survey of the school libraries in the 
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oe Adjustable Window Shades 


Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. K, Spiceland, Ind. 
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association. Furthermore, the service to 
teachers is better than that to pupils. 


“The library today is an essential factor 
in secondary education,’ the report con- 
tinues. “School libraries should — be 
organized so as to serve pupi!s rather than 
teachers and to cultivate in the pupil the 
habit of reading for pleasure, one of the 
fundamental aims of the high school 
library.” 


Other points emphasized by the com- 
mittee were: A more exact definition of 
what constitutes a librarian is needed; the 
number of volumes per pupil needs to be 
greater in a small school than in a large 
school; the number of pupils per library 
seat should be larger than it usually is; the 
quality of books should be carefully 
scrutinized. 


Recommendations for the model high 
school library included: a reading room 
near the study hall capable of seating from 
ten to twenty-five per cent of the schcol’s 
enrollment; conference and lecture rooms; 
a librarian’s workroom with running water; 
standard equipment, including adjustable 
shelving, comfortable tables and chairs, 
filing and display cases, a magazine case 
and bulletin boards; a book collection 
approximately six books for each pupil pro- 
viding books for ready reference, books 
supplementing classroom assignments and 
books and magazines for the leisure hour at 
home and at school. The school should 
spend for books $1 a year for each pupil, 
and for library salaries, amounts equal to 
those paid teachers with equivalent pro- 
fessional training and experience, the 
committee suggests.—The Nation’s Schools. 






HARDIN COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 
By Extra L. Corer 


Elizabethtown rubbed its sleepy eyes on 
the early morning of September 1, 1928, 
for its biggest day of the year had arrived 
with a bright and shining face. A cool, 
crisp breeze blew out of the southwest, 
bringing on its breath the subtle perfume 
of late summer flowers and the odorous 
ripening of early autumn corn. 


It was Hardin County School Fair Day 
and the weather meant everything for its 
success. Without a clear and smiling sky, 
all previous preparations would have ended 
in nothingness, and Elizabethtown might 
have rubbed its sleepy eyes and turned 
over for the proverbial nap. 


But all was well in the sky and over 
the great county of Hardin, serious 
adults and delighted children were astir in 
anticipation of the day. The country 
people had to be up and doing to get 
their children in town for the parade 
at ten o'clock. Some had to drive a 
distance of thirty miles or more over rough 
and uncertain roads. The town people 
had to be up and doing to welcome the 
visitors and to provide for their comfort. 


Long before the appointed time, the 
streets were crowded with eager spectators 
trying to get advantageous places from 
which to view the parade. Finally a few 
minutes after the hour, the first school 
appeared with waving flags and childish 
imitation of a military tread. So they 
followed, fifteen hundred or more children 
with their respective teachers marching un- 
der banners of the different schools. Some 
appeared in costumes of many nations; 
some in colonial attire; some in varicolored 
caps and scarfs; some as ‘‘Overalls Jim and 
Sunbonnet Sue’”’; and all as happy, dancing 
school children when the whole stage was 
set for their performance in the greatest 
event of their youthful lives. Still they 
came, filling the streets for blocks while all 
traffic must stand and wait to pay tribute 
to the future greatness of those staunch 
and sturdy citizens who will come from the 
public schools in their isolated hills. 


The athletic events on the school field 
followed the march—the events which gave 
zest to the occasion and assured a stimulus 
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LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for Booklet W Z 
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before lunch time to the healthy young 
appetites. There were races and jumping 
contests of various sorts. 


Then after lunch to disprove the undue 
emphasis on physical development at the 
expense of mental training, there were 
achievement contests in arithmetic, reading, 
writing, spelling, language, history, etc., 
for all eight grades of the elementary 
schools. Time was limited to each subject 
and standardized tests were used in order 
that children might finish in time to enter 
the aesthetic contests in music and speaking 
which were conducted in the school audi- 
torium. Since these contests like the 
athletic events were open to the public, 
and since space was too limited to hold the 
seething crowds, all principles of efficiency 
and system were crushed in the masses of 
human beings that filled every corner of 
the building, and that encroached upon the 
reservation of the stage by sitting upon 
the footlights and making a human screen 
for scenery. The county superintendent 
made a noble effort to obtain room for 
judges and to keep a spot sufficiently clear 
on which the contestants might appear. 


And they did appear to sing in choruses, 
and to play individually, musical instru- 
ments of various kinds. Voices that pro- 
claimed the wisdom of Lincoln and of 
Webster, and those that whispered the 
sweet sentiments of the popular poets were 
heard by the audience in enraptured 
attention. 


Thus the program ended with the 
presentation of the last prize check, which 
had been so generously provided by the 
local town people. Echoes of happy voices 
were borne on the dusk of the evening as 
the children went back to their homes to 
plan and to dream of the next mile-post in 
their school days, the 1929 Hardin County 
School Fair. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
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NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Three new consolidated schools are being 
completed in Kentucky this fall; one at 
Corinth in Logan County, another at 
Lovelaceville in Ballard County, and the 
third in Cunningham in Carlisle County. 
All of these have the elementary and the 
high school division under the same 
administration. Mr. L. N. Taylor has 
made favorable inspection reports on 
Rosenwald school buildings just completed 
for colored communities at: 


Pelleyton in Adair County; 
Lovelaceville in Ballard County; 
LaCenter in Ballard County; 
Goff in Clark County; 

South Park in Jefferson County; 
Cedar Grove in Logan County; 
Bristow in Warren County. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
recently held the dedication of its new 
building and headquarters in Columbia, 
Missouri. The Missouri State Teachers 
Association was organized in 1856. Its 
slogan for 1927-28 is ‘“‘Every teacher in 
Missouri a member of M. S. T. A.—Every 
county completely organized—Every 
teacher a member of local organization.” 

Mr. L. L. Dickerson, Executive Assistant 
of the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, American Library Association 
has accepted the librarianship of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library and will assume his 
new duties some time after October 1. 

Superintendent G. R. McCoy of Warren 
County has outlined for his teachers some 
of the things that should be done in all 
schools, and is giving them suggestions 
which will aid them in efficient teaching. 
He has placed them in the hands of all of 
his teachers and has used the material in 
teachers’ meetings. In this way he has 


brought some concrete suggestions very 
definitely to them for their consideration. 
Other county superintendents may be 
interested in this type of thing. 
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Supervisory Program for Improve- 
ment of Silent Reading 


By W. M. WILson, 
Superintendent Pineville City Schools 


The teachers of the six elementary grades 
and the superintendent of schools in Pine- 
ville in 1927-28 made a study of the causes 
of retardation and over-age-ness in the first 
six grades of the school program. The 
achievement tests showed among other 
things that there was need for greater 
ability in reading in the elementary grades. 
It was decided to institute a supervisory 
campaign for the improvement of the 
teaching of silent reading in grades fourth, 
fifth and sixth. The following program is 
being inaugurated this year. It is too 
early to forecast the results but it may be 
helpful to readers of the JOURNAL to know 
what is being attempted. 


1. Each grade to have a Monroe’s 
Silent Reading Test during second 
week of school. 

2. Reading difficulties diagnosed. 

3. Put into operation remedial teaching 
plans. 

4. Putinto operation plans for insuring 
progress for any portion of the grade 
found not up to standard. 

5. Second reading tests given during the 
second week of the second semester. 

6. Note improvements and continue 
remedial teaching. 

7. A final test to be given near the end 
of the last month of school. 


8. Results to be tabulated and filed in 
the superintendent’s office. 


Tests TO BE USED 


Revised form of Monroe’s Silent Reading 
Test to be used. Test 1, for grades fourth, 
fifth; test 2, for grade sixth. Use forms 
1,2 and 3. Form 1, at the first of the year; 
form 2, at the middle of the year; form 3, at 
the close of the year. 

The superintendent will give all tests, 
and the teachers will score them. The 
manual gives full directions for scoring the 
tests and teachers are instructed to follow 
these directions closely. Teachers meetings 


were utilized to discuss test papers and the 
scoring of tests. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ANALYZING RESULTS 


1. Find class median score according to 
directions in the manual. 


2. Compare each pupil’s score in com- 
prehension with the class median and 
standard median in comprehension. 

3. Compare each pupil’s score in rate 
with class median and _ standard 
median in rate. 

4. Compare each pupil’s score in com- 
prehension with his score in rate. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING ABOVE 
COMPARISONS 


1. Group the test papers according to 
scores, on basis of high and low scores 
in rate and comprehension. 

2. Write the names of all members in a 
class on a long sheet of paper, placing 
at the top the pupil making highest 
in comprehension, the one making 
next highest, etc. Place the scores 
made in comprehension just to the 
right of the names, and the scores in 
rate in a column just to the right of 
the comprehension score. 


Factors AFFECTING RATE AND 
COMPREHENSION 


Lip movement. 
Vocalization. 

Keeping place with fingers. 
Short eye-span. 


Perer 


SUGGESTED GROUPING FOR REMEDIAL 
TREATMENT 


1. Pupils who read slowly but compre- 
hend what they read. 

2. Pupils who read slowly but do not 
comprehend what they read. 

3. Pupils with low score in both rate 
and comprehension. 

4. Pupils who have poor reading habits, 
as lip movement, vocalization, etc. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 





ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT DATE PLACE 
Department Superintendence, N. E. A._......... Frank D. Boynton..._..... Feb. 24—28............ Cleveland. 
Annual Meeting of the N. E. A..................-. Vel W. Lamisn.............. qaly 1-5... Atlanta. 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association Wm. S: Taylor... April 17-20.___.... Louisville. 
The Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Principals 128; Holloway................. Wom Ay... Louisville. 





American Vocational Association..................... 


BR ASOOIOY 5 


Dec. 13-14-15... Philadelphia 





Teachers’ meeting will be held monthly 
at which time teachers will tell of any extra 
achievement and progress; general sug- 
gestions will be made which will be helpful. 
It will also be an object of this meeting to 
increase any enthusiasm previously aroused 
for the work of this campaign. ‘Teacher 
manuals of books in use will be in the hands 
of the teachers. We will have in our 
teachers’ library the following: 

Harris, Donovan and Alexander, ‘“‘Super- 
vision and Teaching of Reading.” 

Part I, ‘“Twenty-fourth Yearbook.” 

Gates, “‘The Improvement of Reading.” 

Smith’s ““One Hundred Ways of Teaching 
Silent Reading.” 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS WILL SHOW 


I. Conditions and Needs of the Class 
As Shown by Test 1. 

1. Graph showing scores of individual 
pupils in rate and comprehension, 
class median, and standard for the 
grade. 

2. Percentage of class above standard 
and at standard. 

3. Analysis of results. 

4. Diagnosis of two or three pupils who 
are very poor readers with a view to 
making case studies of them. 

5. What are the outstanding causes of 
poor scores. 

II. Aims for the Term’s Work. 

Teachers to decide on definite aims 

and objectives to be attained. 

Improvement of Teaching. 

1. By providing for individual differ- 
ences in ability, taste and interest. 

2. Met by changes in method, class 
organization and management, and 
variety of materials. 


IV. Reading Activities. 


1. Graphs of class and individual to 
stimulate reading. 


Observance of book week. 
Posters. 

Book and reading clubs. 
Current events and newspapers. 


PPP > 


Room library. 


THE VOCATION OF LIVING 


We come into the world with a certain 
capital of character, intelligence, and power. 
This initial capital is not of our choosing; 
yet, constantly changing as it is under 
the influence of action and experience, it is 
the basis on which we do business in the 
vocation of life. We have, moreover, a 
definite income; every human being has 
just twenty-four hours a day income from 
God, and the wonderful thing about this 
income is that we can save it only by 
spending it. If we would save our dollars, 
we must put them away, but if we would 
save our hours we must spend them, and 
the more completely they are spent for 
ends that are worth while the more they are 
converted into the capital of character, 
intelligence and power. Out of this twenty- 
four hours of income, the large part must 
be spent merely in paying running expenses 
in the business of life, that is, in making a 
living, but for every one except those upon 
whom the industrial structure of our 
society rests most pitilessly, there is some 
margin of time each is free to spend as he 
pleases; as in business, so in life, the use 
of this margin determines the growth of 
the capital, and so the ultimate success or 
failure in the vocation of living —Edward 
Howard Griggs. 
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Book Reviews 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER, 
By DANIEL STARCH AND GEORGE A. 
Mirick. Published by Silver, Burdette and 
Company, Chicago, 1928. 


This is a revised edition of the speller 
published under the same name in 1921. 
The material is presented in story form. 
The words have been checked against the 
most recent studies in the fields and the 
reviews have been carefully worked over. 
The new edition is published in three books. 
Book I, includes grades second, third and 
fourth; Book II, grades fifth and sixth; and 
Book III, grades seventh and eighth. 


NATURE IN AGRICULTURE, By 
W. L. Conway, H. N. KAUFFMAN AND 
W. H. Lancextotr. Published by the 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1928; 248 pages. Price $1.20. 


Primarily this book teaches the apprecia- 
tion of agriculture. It is written in a style 
that is interesting. Historical references 
are accurate and all scientific references are 
authoritative. No account is given merely 
because it is appealing, to the exclusion of 
a scientific fact; but the preference is 
always given to a graphic story or descrip- 
tion as against the dull, where the two 
have equal prominence as to matters of fact. 

Further it enhances the vividness of pre- 
sentation; illustrations well selected and 
remarkable are everywhere introduced. 


LITTLE WOMEN, By Louisa M. 
ALcoTT; edited by Frances Lester Warner. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1928; 611 pages. Price $1.00. 


The editor states in the preface that 
Miss Alcott’s ‘“‘most characteristic book is a 
charming prelude to any course of student 
readings in American Literature.’”’ The 
story is fascinating, gripping. The intro- 
duction and notes of this new edition have 
been planned to furnish a clue to those 
matters of fact that are ‘‘really so,’’ to the 
special background of the local New Eng- 
land scene, and to Miss Alcott’s connection 
with those interesting American writers 
and thinkers who were her father’s friends. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PIC- 
TURES, By Raya B. FARNuM. Published 
by the Art Extension Society, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City; 93 pages. 


The book was written to assist the 
teacher, the high school or college student, 
more completely to appreciate and under- 
stand pictures generally. Special applica- 
tion is made to those pictures listed in the 
book, but a similar process of intensive 
study is involved in the appreciative 
consideration of any picture. The book is 
really a teacher’s guide to picture study 
and it suggests many avenues of approach 
to picture appreciation. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS, REvIsED 
By Harry FLETCHER SCOTT AND ANNABEL 
Horn. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1928; 483 pages. Price $1.20. 


The revised edition of First Latin Lessons 
represents changes suggested by teachers 
who have used the book over a period of five 
years. A distinct effort has been made 
in the new edition to adjust the lessons to 
provide for classes of varying ability. The 
book is splendidly illustrated and each 
illustration is closely related to the text, 
thus providing a real aid for learning. 


LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP, By 
GraAcE A. TuRKINGTON, Mary A. S. 
MUGAN AND MyRAN T. PRITCHARD. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1928; 487 pages. Price $1.32. 


“Lessons in Citizenship”’ is written from 
the pupil’s point of view. It is interesting, 
contains new and valuable material, is 
admirably illustrated, and will find a place 
for itself in the secondary schools of the 
nation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF TEACHING, By HELEN L. TANKs. 
Published by the Globe Book Company, 
New York, 1927; 212 pages. 


This is a beginning book in educational 
psychology. It has for its purpose that of 
assisting the teacher in devising and 
evaluating methods of teaching. It is a 
practical little volume and should prove 
useful in its field. 
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WORKING MANUAL OF ORIGINAL 
SOURCES IN AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT, By MELTON CONOVER. Pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1928; 167 pages. 


This is a case system for the study of 
politics. It is published as a supplement 
to collegiate textbooks on American govern- 
ment. The problems ‘‘aim to introduce 
the student to the general field of original 
sources in the American Federal system 
including its component national, state, 
municipal and local units, so that he may 
perceive this government as one composite 
living organism executing its many co- 
ordinated functions.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SHORT 
STORIES, By Amanpa M. Ettis. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York, 1928; 408 pages. 


This book was prepared for two types of 
college courses: First, for those courses 
in freshman composition or advanced 
narrative writing where only a _ small 
anthology is required; second, for courses 
in types of literature where a short yet 
definite study is made of the short story. 
The selections are most excellent and the 
notes are full and carefully prepared. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY, By H. R. 
ENTWISTLE. Published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd., New York, 1928; 288 pages. 

The purpose of this little book is to help 
those classes in English Literature which 
are handicapped by the lack of a good class 
library. The author has _ concentrated 
chiefly on those aspects of poetry-study 
which usually receive scant treatment in 
general textbooks. This little volume 
should serve as a useful supplement in many 
schools where library facilities are meager. 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER, By 
JoHn C. ALMACK AND ALBERT R. LANG. 
Published by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1928; 478 pages. Price $2.40. 


This book was prepared to serve as a 
textbook in teacher-training courses in high 
schools and normal schools and to supply 
material for use in teachers’ reading circles. 
It is a practical volume, easily read, and 
contains much helpful material for the new 
teacher. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS, By ArTHUuR 
G. CLEMENT, Morton C. COLLISTER AND 
Ernest L. Tourston. Published by the 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, 
New York, 1928; 828 pages. 


This is a new book in general science. 
It has as its aim to place the pupil in tune 
with the common things about him, giving 
him an understanding and appreciation of, 
and an interest in, his environment. This 
book is rich in content, is interestingly 
written and should appeal to high school 


pupils. 


PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES IN 
ACCOUNTING, By NATHANIEL FILFUs. 
Published by the Globe Book Company, 
New York, 1928; 193 pages. Price $1.60. 


This is a book in general accounting for 
high schools or for use in elementary 
courses in college. It is planned to cover 
one year’s work. An effort has been made 
by the author to eliminate those factors 
that confuse and discourage students. 
Problems that are more or less complex are 
analyzed into smaller or less involved units. 


THE TALISMAN, By WALTER Scott; 
EpitED By Francis KINGSLEY BALL. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1928; 426 pages. Price 80 cents. 


The Talisman is a favorite book with 
young and old. This edition has been 
made usable for high schools. A glossary 
of uncommon words and phrases has been 
added. Some questions of a general na- 
ture, selected from those set by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, are reprinted 
by permission from the Board. The book 
is well made and should prove popular as a 
supplementary book in English Literature. 


SUPERVISED STUDY PLAN OF 
TEACHING, By FRANcIs SHREAVE; pub- 
lished by Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1927; 539 pages. 


This is a comprehensive treatment on 
supervised study. It has been written asa 
text for colleges and normal schools, and for 
reading circles. It will be found worth 


while to any teacher or administrator who 
desires to study carefully the problem of 
supervised study. 
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Counties Superintendent 
Allen N. S. Shaw 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Butler. Iva Anderson 
Breckinridge Marshall Norton 
Boyle F. V. McChesney 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Bullitt Ora L. Roby 
Bourbon J. M. McVey 
Carter Farris McGlone 
Carlisle. Clyde D. Lester 
Carroll Clay Tharp 
Casey. W. M. Watkins 
Clinton L.S. York 
Christian H. W. Peters 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsey 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Fayette Mattie Dalton 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
Hopkins B. D. Nisbet 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Harrison J. A. Payne 
Hardin T. M. Lewis 
Hart R. G. Vass 
Jessamine H. C. Burnette 
Jefferson O. J. Stivers 
Knott H. H. Taylor 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Logan...... R. N. Beauchamp 
Lewis. Anna L. Bertram 
McLean J. W. Dillehay 
Madison Lelia J. Harris 
Metcalfe Herman L. Williams 
Marshall R. O. Chumbler 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Ohio. O. L. Shultz 
Owen Mrs. Clara A. Jones 
Owsley... A. J. Creech 
Pulaski L. E. Meece 
Perry. M. C. Napier 
Shelby E. J. Paxton 
Taylor. Geo. E. Sapp 
Todd H. G. Watson 
Union Carrie Eble 
Webster. T. W. Johnson 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Letcher. Arlie Boggs 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
McCracken...... C. H. Gentry 
Robertson Ray Dryden 
Caldwell Robt. E. Traylor 
Johnson O. W. Cain 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Hancock R. I. Glover 
LaRue J. R. Wilson 
Mercer Wm. W. Ensminger 
Montgomery Mrs. W. G. Marshall 

































































Counties Superintendent 
Breathitt Ervine Turner 
Powell Emory G. Rogers 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Elliott Mrs. Mollie H. Green 
Green Bess F. Cabell 
Scott A. M. Shelton 
Mason G. H. Turnipseed 
Meade L. H. Powell 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
Bell Jakie Howard 
Simpson Alice Adams 
Clark ...W. H. Sasser 
Estill Mamie West Scott 
Gallatin Mrs. Joe Smith 
Russell J. L. Story 
Crittenden Fred McDowell 
Adair Noah Loy 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
McCreary J. L. Harmon 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Paris City Schools.. 


Lee Kirkpatrick 





Barbourville City Schools.......... 


pad M. G. Carpenter 





























Beaver Dam School E. E. Tartar 
Bardstown Public Schools.._................-- W. F. Hibbs 
Burgin Public Schoola.............. W. M. Wesley 
Cynthiana City Schools.......................- J. W. Brooker 
Frankfort J. W. Ireland 
Glendale School J. M. F. Hays 
Henderson.. C. E. Dudley 
Madisonville Harper Gatton 
Marion J. S. Brown 
Munfordville H. R. Riley 
Milton Geo. Sturgeon 
Pineville W. M. Wilson 
Russellville. C. T. Canon 





Science Hill Graded and High 
School 


Marshall Harris 





Sebree Graded and High School.......... A. B. Clayton 



































Versailles Paul L. Garrett 
Franklin W. L. Matthews 
Covington Glenn O. Swing 
Middlesboro J. W. Bradner 
Carrollton Paul Bailey Boyd 
Silver Grove Graded School..................... H.C. Trae 
Paducah L. J. Hanifan 
Winchester. E. F. Birckhead 
Sturgis Fred Shultz 
Somerset P. H. Hopkins 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Paintsville. H. C. Taylor 
LaGrange School H. R. Kirk 





Pembroke Graded School.......... 


Rochester Graded and High 
School... 


ee Chas. J. Petrie 


J. Carson Gary 





Hodgenville Graded and High 
hool 


Fred E. Conn 





Campbellsville 


N. E. Helderman 





Louisville Public Schools............ 


astee B. W. Hartley 
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Grahn Graded School < O. L. Kiser 
Jenkins Graded District J. T. Long 





Butler Graded and High Schools._.........C. A. Stokes 
Mayfield City Schools K. R. Patterson 














Sonora H. M. Wesley 
Hazard R. T. Whittinghill 
Leitchfield.. Bettie Morgan 
Anchorage High School....................-- A. B. Crawford 


Dean, = S. Taylor 
Edmund Noland 





Slaughters High School 














Irvine City Schools J. O. Cannon 
Cave City Schools. D. P. Curry 
Scottsville N. D. Bryant 
Williamsburg City aes “Mackey 
Corbin City Schools G. W. Campbell 





Whitesburg Schools R. Dean Squires 








One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


Honor ROLL 


All schools remitting membership dues 
for one hundred per cent of the teachers 
employed will be published in the JOURNAL 
each month under the caption, ‘One 
Hundred Per Cent Schools.”” An attrac- 
tive certificate issued by the Association 
will be mailed to all who enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the secretary’s office the 
annual dues. Membership dues have been 
received for one hundred per cent of the 
teachers employed in the following schools, 
representing county, city and graded 






























































systems: 
Counties Superintendent 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Montgomery Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
oo O. W. Cain 
uhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
Menifee. G. I. Becraft 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Adair. Noah Loy 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Carlisle Clyde D. Lester 
Casey W. M. Watkins 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Christian H. W. Peters 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Oakdale School, Louisville............... Minnie L. Burks 


Princeton City Schools.................... Everett Howton 


Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Belknap School, Louisville............ Adelaide Seekamp 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Anna Krieger 





Roosevelt School, Louisville.............. Blanche Lindley 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 








Louisville Lizzie C. Anstatt 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 





Cochran School, Louisville................ Lucy Spurgeon 
Hodgenville Graded and High School..Fred E. Conn 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Barbourville City School......Meredith G. Carpenter 

















Grahn High School O. L. Kiser 
Butler Public Schools C. A. Stokes 
Mayslick Consolidated School............ G. H. England 
George D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Sebree Graded and High School........ A. B. Clayton 
Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
Brooksville Public Schools......... J. Harvey Sweeney 
Glendale Public Schools...................-..-. J. M. F. Hays 
Pembroke Graded School.................. Chas. J. Petrie 


Stephen Foster School, Louisville........ Evelyn Wells 
George W. Morris School, Louisville....Amelia Seiler 





Evarts Graded School S. C. Kelly 
Montgomery Street School, 

Louisville: cc. Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Morton Junior High School, 

OSC GC | eee eg en, N. Isabel Schmidt 
Louisville Male High School.......2......... J. B. Carpenter 
Carrollton City Schools....................-- Paul B. Boyd 
Ashland’ School, Lexington................ Etta B. Coons 
Highland Junior High School, 

Louisville Eva T. Mason 





Monsarrat School, Louisville........ eee 6 Gardner 





Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 
Frankfort City Schools...............2......---- J. W. Ireland 
John Marshall School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND -i- KENTUCKY 


Second Semester Opens January 28 











BURNAM HALL, 
Women’s New Dormitory 


Exceptionally Attractive Schedule 
of Classes Offered 


A stronger faculty, better equipped buildings, and 
increased facilities for instruction are at the ser- 
vice of Kentucky teachers at Eastern....... 
and the cost is no greater! 


Write for schedule of classes. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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that is attracting enthusiastic attention. Writes one teacher— 
‘“‘The content of the Primer is a joy. The activities make a 
strong appeal. .. On through the entire set the books are delight- 
ful.” Our circular No. 691 will be sent promptly on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 




















UNIVERSITY 
KENTUCKY 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A modern State U niversity founded 
... by the people in 1865 .... 


Excellent equipment, good laboratories, 
extensive libraries, well trained staff, and 
one thousand courses of study. 


Address the Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 























